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Wright 200 h.p. Aircooled Engines 

OFFER THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

to Air Mail Bidders 


Cut the first cost of planes 

The first cost of mail planes including new Wright 
Whirlwind J4 200HP engines is about half the average 
of the prices recently bid to the P. O. Dept, for mail planes 
with Liberties. Since the P. O- Dept, makes no guaran- 
tees on quantities of air mail the bidder must assume the 
probable average quantities of mail. A 600 lb. mail load 
with a Whirlwind is approximately 24,000 letters. If any 
of these branch lines average as much mail as this they 
should pay. If they average less why pay more for a 
large plane to run half empty? 

Reduce quantity of planes and 

spare engines required 

Sparc planes and spare engines are one of the heaviest 
expenses of air mail transportation. The ease with 
which inspections, adjustments and minor repairs are 
made on Whirlwind engines reduces the quantity of 
spare engines and spare planes required. Every "stand 
by” plane and engine cuts into anticipated profits. Planes 
with Whirlwind engines are more profitable because 
they arc ready to be In The Air more of the time. 

Insure regularity of service 

The mail planes must be ready to leave on schedule 
time. The turn around time is short. It takes only 
an hour to change a cylinder or grind a valve in a 
Whirlwind. Servicing bearings and other parts is pro- 
portionately as fast. The mechanic can do almost any 
job required between runs and Without Taking Engine 
From Plane. 

Cost less to operate 

times less than 8 gal. per hr.), the small quantity and 
’ " ' *' wfc. i i ' es economical 


DURABILITY 

A stock Whirlwind engine flew over 100 hrs. at full 
throttle and full RPM without replacement or adjustment 
of a single part or loss of revs. This is the equivalent 
of 300 hrs. of normal part throttle flying. Many of the 
16 Whirlwinds with the Huff Deland Dusters are over 
the 100 hr. mark carrying their 600 lbs. of dust with a 
hard 200 m each time the cotton patch is 
crossed. No greater durability test could be 
given airplane engines than this daily grind 
with heavy loads, heat, rain, bad fields, dust, 
constant take-offs, and operating hundreds 
of miles from their repair bases. Durability 
can only be built into an engine or an auto- 
mobile by constantly improving such parts 
as arc found to give trouble. This is a 


task of years. A stock production Whirlwind (then 
Lawrence) won the Marine Trophy at the Detroit Air 
Meet in 1922. Since then 4 new models have been made 
with hundreds of changes, most of them for durability. 

Decrease liability of crashes 

A corollary of engine durability is safety. DependabiPty 
next to low cost is the most important characteristic 
of any transportation equipment. The proved depend- 
ability of the Whirlwind engines is one of the best safe- 
guards for safe flying. In the recent Hawaiian maneu- 
vers one squadron of 18 Whirlwinds flew over 2,000 
hours with only one forced landing and that due to a 
stoppage in the fuel tank line. 

Give high performance 

The saving in weight and resistance of the water radia- 
tion systems gives either better performance, higher 
ceilings, or MORE PAY LOAD. 

Winter and Summer Flying 

The air cooled Whirlwind engines are better for extreme 
hot weather flying. Many instances are on record when 
these air cooled in extremely hot weather were flying 
perfectly when water cooled could not fly because of 
boiling. In winter draining radiators, heating water, 
heated hangars are all obviated by the air cooled. 

WARRANTY GUARANTEE 

A rigid 90 day “ new car warranty” goes with each of 
these commercial Whirlwind engines. This warranty 
when backed by a responsible company is a great meas- 
ure of protection to commercial operators. This war- 
ranty has been and will be administered to give real 
protection. 

Service to Customers 

We assist our customers in servicing and learning their 
Whirlwind engines. If they have troubles we send our 

safeguards the purchaser and helps us continue the de- 
pendability development of these Whirlwinds. We keep 
three service men on the road instructing and assisting. 
When more are needed we will get them. Spare parts 
are readily obtainable. 

With Whirlwind ei 





be appreciated by all Air Mail Bidders. 


AIR MAIL BIDDERS:— Write for Bulletin 8A which contains detailed specifications, power curies and full data for these 
Whirlwind J4 Engines. State the route for which you propose to bid, the probable number of planes you will use, etc. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, PATERSON, N. J. 
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Single or Three Engines in Air Transport 

T HE very interesting details appearing in another part 
of this issue relative to aerial transport progress on the 
European Continent under German organization and manage- 
ment and utilizing German equipment, contain many features 
of striking import when viewed in the correct light. Whether 
or not Germany's object in developing commercial aviation 
to this extent is, in reality, military, is a question of secon- 
dary consideration at this moment, for, whatever the resultant 
application may be, it remains that Germany has been pre- 
vented by the Versailles Treaty from developing along any 
other lines and it cannot be denied that the German aero- 
nautical industry has made a very good showing indeed consid- 
ering the opposition present. That Germany, despite her 
restrictions should be the first nation of those active in air 
transport, to put into regular operation a three engined 
passenger air liner capable of flying, if reports are correct, 
with any one engine cut out, is a very significant fact for the 
need of the development of such a design for transport work 
has long been urgently awaited. 

The new three engined Junkers plane which has passenger 
accommodation for twelve and is fitted with three engines 
developing 280 horsepower each, or 840 horsepower in all, 
is, according to reports, now in regular operation over the 
newly established Elbe route from Hamburg to Dresden. The 
power available in this design is of the order of 70 horse- 
power per passenger with all engines at full throttle, a con- 
dition which in cruising flight will not pertain. Assuming a 
cruising condition at three-quarters throttle, this figure be- 
comes 52 horsepower per passenger. 

Now, comparing these figures with those of an efficient 
single engined commercial airplane, it is possible to formulate 
some idea of the actual price to be paid for the safety and 
reliability features joined in the three engined design. The 
new Do Haviland 54, fourteen passenger plane, shortly to 
be put in service by Imperial Airways, on the London-Paris 
route, if in fact, this has not already been done, is fitted wit'/, 
an engine rated at 000 horsepower which at full throttle 
represents 43 horsepower per passenger, while cruising on 
three-quarters power will put this figure at 32 horsepower 
per passenger. 

The single engined plane, it must be remembered, is liable 
to let its load of passengers down at any minute either over 
the water or the land, and though it must, and frequently 
does when such an event happens, land with perfect safety. 

On the other hand, we have the three engined plane, ca- 
pable of continuing flights with any one engine stopped, 
placing the reliability of travel by air upon a sound basis. 
And it will be seen, that the price to be paid, though not by 
any means small, is certainly not over excessive. Taking the 
cases of the Junkers type 32 and the DH54 and it is not 
suggested that either of these designs represent necessarily 
the acme of perfection in respect of efficiency, it would seem 


that the price to be paid for the reliability gained in the 
use of three engines is of the order of 20 horsepower per 
passenger, or, in comparison with the single engined type, an 
increase of 64 per cent. This certainly seems very high but, 
against this must be balanced the tremendous results to be 
expected from being able to advertise absolute immunity from 
all delays due to engine trouble. Furthermore, as already 
pointed out, the two examples taken arc purely illustrative 
and do not necessarily represent the best that can be done, 
but merely tend to show the cost of the possibilities which 
must sooner or later be faced. 


Light Planes at Vauville 

T HE Vauville Light Airplane meeting which was held 
during the earlier part of last month, though not pro- 
ductive of any very remarkable performances in the usual 
sense must, nevertheless, be regarded as having brought out 
some of the most noticeable and interesting performances that 
have been set up in the course of the development of low 
powered flying. As complete details of the various events 
come to hand, features of a more intimate nature than are 
apparent on the surface are to be found. 

It is interesting that in the rales for the contests no regu- 
lation directly affecting engine size is to be found but this 
detail is governed in a more subtle manner in the elimination 
trials which necessitated the flying over a course of 50 kilo- 
meters after which a climb to 2000 meters was called for; 
the gasoline consumption during the carrying out of this 
trial being limited to 8 kilograms for a single seater and 12 
for a two seater, the time for the entire, trial not to exceed two 
hours. Here, therefore, economy rather than direct engine 
size was the governing factor and. this surely must be regarded 
as a most advantageous method of ensuring efficiency in the 
design of the entering planes. For is it not cost of operation 
rather than actual power which has brought about the desire 
to develop the light plane. 

And in spite of the stringent rales, it must be remarked 
how very good were the performances set up during the meet. 
The Demonty-Poncelet light plane must be regarded as per- 
haps one of the most interesting examples of what can be done 
on small power that have so far been produced. This it 
will bo recalled is a two-seater limousine type, the pilot and 
passenger being accommodated in an entirely enclosed cabin 
of roomy proportions and shielded from the cold air when in 
flight. Yet in spite of these luxuries this plane, fitted with 
an engine developing but 45 horsepower, set up a top speed 
of no less than 78 miles per hour. Nothing is spared in this 
design for the comfort in flying and the plane would be 
ably fitted for the private tourist or the commercial traveler. 
Fitted with room for baggage and space for tools and other 
neecessaries the design seems admirably fitted for general 
private use. 


The Latest Italian Airship, the N2 

Description of the 247,000 cu. ft. Semi-Rigid Airship Designed 
by Nobile and Successfully Tested 


The continuous progress of Italian technique in the con- 
struction of semi-rigid airships augurs well for the success 
of the largest semi-rigid ever built, the N-53.000 cu. m. which 
is at present in course of construction in Rome, at the aero- 
station constructing plant. In designing this new large air- 
ship, Engineer Nobile decided to introduce a number of 
substantial modifications in the structure, with respect to pre- 
vious types, and practical tests were required to justify his 
assumptions. In order to acquire the necessary practical ex- 
perience, the N-2 was built, of reduced volume, but embodying, 
with respect to the N1 a number of rational improvements 
and correcting seme minor defects. These modifications, in 
some eases of great importance and in other cases of detail 
only, are described in the following. The N-2 made her suc- 
cessful maiden flight near Rome in the early part of July. 

The N1 already represented a decided step forward, with 
respect to the solution of the aerodynamical problem. How- 
ever, a further improvement was attained in the construction 
of the N2 by adopting a profile for the envelope of more pro- 
nounced elongation and better penetration. 

The adopted profile was obtained from that of the N1 by 
inserting a central cylindrical section and by adopting for the 
stern a pronounced conical shape instead of the rounded cap. 


Only one internal catenary, in the vertical plane of longitud- 
inal symmetry is required to maintain the cross section of the 
envelope in practically a circular shape. Thus, the pear-shape 
of the envelope is sensibly reduced and the tension of the 
fabric better distributed. The gas chamber is subdivided 
into seven compartments of about 1000 cu. m. (35,314 cu. ft.) 
capacity each, by means of six diaphragms. 

The control car is located at the prow of the airship, 13.88 
m. (45 ft. 6.5 in.) behind the extreme prow. Visibility is 
thus excellent, even for the second observation post, located 
in the rear part of the car. It is roomy and very comfortable 
for the navigating personnel. It includes a radio station and 
a lavatory. A passage leads from the control car to the 
gangway inside the keel of the airship, which runs the entire 
length from prow to stem and which accommodates the 
various gasoline and water-ballast tanks as well as landing 
ropes, etc. A vertical well through the envelope permits ac- 
cess from the keel to the upper part of the envelope. 

The airship is equipped with two engine cars, located 46 m. 
(150 ft.) from the extreme prow of the ship, symmetrically 
with respect to the longitudinal plane of symmetry of the 
dirigible. These cars are very well streamlined and com- 
fortable for the mechanics; each ear contains an Isotta- 



Upper left: The 
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Fraschini V6 engine, 250 hp. The engine radiator is external, 
so that the hot stream of air from the radiator does not enter 
the engine car during flight, thus eliminating discomfort for 
the mechanic. 

The engine cars are suspended from the keel by means of 
steel cables only. These are equipped with pneumatic shock- 
absorbers, so that the danger of breakage in case of a rough 
landing is reduced to a minimum. The engine cars commnni- 
cate with the keel by means of movable gangways, which are 
normally kept inside the keel. 

The nose stiffening is substantially similar to that of the 
Nl. The extreme point of the keel, however, is not rigid as 
in previous designs, but connected by means of flexible joints. 
Also the ribs of the nose stiffening are flexible, so that as- 
sembly is very easy. 

The Tail Construction 

The empennage consists of horizontal and vertical fins, with 
elevators and rudder. The structure of the fins is similar to 
that of those of the Nl, but much lighter. The horizontal 
fins are strengthened at their periphery by means of a very 
thin steel girder. However, the empennage is substantially 
different from that of the Nl. In fact, the complex stern 
stiffening consisting of longitudinal ribs and transversal rings 
has been completely eliminated. The previous construction 
proved unsatisfactory, as it adapted itself to the deformation 
of the envelope, caused by the high interal pressure and by 
the stretching of the fabric. The horizontal fins of the new 
empennage are supported by flat frameworks projecting from 
the keel of the airship, in alignment with two consecutive tri- 
angular sections of the keel itself. 

The horizontal fins consequently transmit the dynamic loads 
to which they are subjected during flight, directly to the keel, 
by means of frameworks determined statically and simple to 
calculate. The horizontal fins are each stiffened on the out- 
side of the envelope by two struts only, suitably shaped and 
of minimum drag. This construction permits the stern of the 
ship to be considerably lightened and presents a great ad- 
vantage in that fins are not subject to any displacement with 
respect to the keel on account of the deformation of the 
envelope. 

This arrangement of the fins has already been tested out 
in the Mr airship, the smallest semi-rigid in the world. It 
was neecssary to test it again in a structure of greater di- 
mensions, before it could be adopted definitely for the new 
53.000 cu. m. semi-rigid airship. Results of tests seem to be 
conclusive and to eliminate any doubt. 

Minor Details and Characteristics 

A number of other improvements have been introduced in 
the N2, such as for example, the pneumatic control of the 
ps valves, which has shown in practise to be of the utmost 
importance and utility; the adoption of hand operated valves, 
of minimum weight, for the release of air from the ballonet; 
and finally the installation of a rigid ladder in the well giving 
access to the top of the envelope from the keel of the ship, 


CHARACTERISTICS 



Standardized Vertical Instruments 

The line drawing below shows the dimensions of standard 
vertical scale instruments as adopted by the Army Air Ser- 
vice and Naval Bureau of Aeronautics. The table gives the 
widths and weights of these instruments as made by the Pi- 
oneer Instrument Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The South Jersey Aviation Club 


One of the growing aeronautical organizations in the East 
is the South Jersey Aviation Club. This club is now con- 
ducting a campaign for new members and the following ex- 
tracts from the constitution will give interested persons an 
understanding of the purposes of the club. The secretary is 
Harold F. Marshall, Capt., A.S.-R.E.S., 103 Morgan Ave., 
Palmyra, N. J. and complete information may be obtained 

The aim of the South Jersey Aviation Club is to promote 
the development of civil, commercial and military aviation 
in South Jersey; to serve its members (as well as the com- 
munity) by bringing together all “air-going” and “air-minded” 
folks for their mutual profit; to help each other in gaining 
experience and knowledge of aviation and its problems; to 
co-operate with every other agency for these ends. 

Among the means which may be used for carrying out the 
aim of the Association are the following: — Meetings for 
formal and informal discussion of aviation questions; to see 
special “movies" and hear qualified speakers on special aviation 
topics; to debate major problems of air policy. Visits to 
airdromes, flying fields, aircraft factories, meets and similar 
points of interest. Organization of lecture course on avia- 
tion for members desiring further instruction. Flights at 
reduced cost to members through club arrangements that may 
be made. Possibly later club airdrome or airplane facilities. 
Promote civil and commercial aviation and national defense 
by urging government and public bodies to enact beneficial 

regulations, to make increased use of air mail, air transport, 
and aerial mapping and photography. Act as a clearing 
house or aeronautical employment and information bureau for 
members seeking active work in the air industry, and for 
those seeking to buy or sell aeronautical equipment. To act 
as organizing body for an aircraft show at Camden similar 
to the automobile show. To promote the formation of a 
National Guard air unit for South Jersey and a Reserve 
Corps air unit for South Jersey. To encourage young men to 
attend C.M.T.C. camps with a view to becoming Air Ser- 
vice Reserve Olliecrs. To build up the enlisted reserve per- 
sonnel of Air Service units in South Jersey. To encourage 
air service reservists to turn out in a body for Defense Day 
and similar parades and thus to impress on the public the part 
played by aviation. 

Membership is open to all those experienced in or intensely 
interested in any phase of aeronautical development. Pilots, 
observers, engineers, motor mechanics, riggers, fitters, trans- 
portation men, high school students, students of aviation and 
those who desire to attain any of these qualifications or to 
promote aviation in any way are eligible for membership. 



Close View of Continental Air Development 

How European Airlines Appear to an Informed American Visitor 


The following letter has been received by Aviation- from a 

will bring the render closer to the actual conditions because 
it is written in letter style . — Editor 

The Germans are of course extremely active in aviation. 
Air traffic here has reached a commercial status I believe. 
Traffic reports are of course distorted for the most part, but 
some real facts are apparent. For instance, I could not get a 
return flight from Konigsberg to Berlin last week because 
both the Junkers Line and Acro-Lloyd were booked for three 
days in advance. I flew out there, a 600 km. stretch, in the 
scheduled 4 hr. 45 min., landing at Danzig a few minutes 
ahead of time and landing at Konigsberg about fifteen minutes 
ahead of time. Schedules are maintained with remarkable 
regularity, for two reasons; chiefly for publicity sake, trying 
to inculcate the publie with the tradition that airways are 
both safe and certain, and then enough leeway is given the 
pilots so that the planes can always make schedule time, 
regardless of headwinds or other delay. I made the same 
flight three years ago, and remember missing out on the re- 
turn flight because I came some six minutes late; an impres- 
sive fact. I made several flights over southern routes, and 
always found passengers, sometimes only one, but schedules 
always maintained with great promptness, and everywhere 
great solicitude for passengers. Nothing is too good, or too 
expensive, if it helps comfort in traveling. Officials, workers 
and pilots are polite, eager to be of help and quite willing 
to go a long way to put a passenger at ease. I made a trip 
just the other day from Dresden, and in order to get a pas- 
senger to the plane on time an auto was sent to town to haul 
him out. Charts, maps, tables are given away freely, also 
postcards and views. 


for the most part is about one-third the width of the Hudson 
and a dozen times as winding. The pilot of course cuts off 
fairly large portions of land, but engines rarely give trouble, 
and the pilots are expert and keep on the windward side of 
the river giving them safe conditions for landing. By the 
way, large numbers of people met us at the two halting 
places, and a large crowd saw us off at the start, including 
photographers, newspapermen and officials. State police 
took charge of the landing piers and kept the crowds away. 
Police, by the way, are used extensively, and might be called 
semi-official air traffic men. The reason, by the way, that the 
Rhine has no air lines is simply because the French won’t 
permit it ; that territory still being occupied territory. Other- 
wise both Junkers and Aero-Lloyd would long ago have been 
operating along the Rhine. 


Avoiding the Allied Restrictions 

I flew to Essen a few days ago on the new large-sized 
Junkers. It carries twelve passengers, and has three engines. 
Due to Allied control of airplane power in Germany there 
was at first some difficulty. The plane is built for three 280 
lip. engines, but the Allied Control permitted only one 280 
lip. engine in the fuselage, and only 100 lip. engines in the 
wings. But the Germans, as usual, got around this. They 
simply sent the planes up to Sweden, underpowered, as per 
Allied regulations, had the planes transferred to Swedish 
registry, and then sent them back to operate in Germany under 
Swedish registration, with three full-powered engines. The 
plane is an ideal traveling vehicle, with sufficient power and as 
easy to handle as the regular four passenger plane, the exact 



I flew over the newly established Elbe route recently. This 
is the first river route to be established in Germany, and was 
started this week. The line runs from Hamburg (Altona) 
on to Dresden, with a stop at Magdeberg. Junkers planes 
are used — the regular four passenger plane, with pontoons. 
It is, of course, a Junker Line, with subsidy from the gov- 
ernment. The Elbe is a narrow winding river, but it flows 
through comparatively flat country. The line covers a four 
hour flight, with a half hour lunch time in Magdeberg. It 
cuts train time to one-third. The route should be fairly suc- 
cessful, as the Germnns with their usual energy arc pushing it 
and it fills a needed transportation facility. Flying over this 
route I couldn't help thinking just what the Germans would 
do with our Hudson, Mississippi and Great Lakes. The Elbe, 


replica enlarged. Our flight, with four passengers, was as 
uneventful as any Twentieth Century Limited trip, only of 
course vastly more comfortable and pleasant Little sea- 
sickness results, except in choppy weather, as the pilots take 
great pains to keep the plane steady, even at the expense of 
time and gas consumption. The planes of this large size 
operate as far as Amsterdam, and as fast as more can be 
built will be put into service in the more crowded lines. 

I am flying to Amsterdam the end of this week on the large 
plane, and early next week shall fly to Geneva on the Junkers 
line. Prices as compared to train rates are little higher than 
first class, and in many instances not so high. For instance 
the Konigsberg flight costs 80 gold marks ($20) for the 600 
km. The cost for second class on the fast train- is 62 marks, 
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and the difference in time is 4 hr. 45 min. by plane and 11 
hr. by train. The new Elbe River Line is just under first 
class train fare, and time again cut 300 per cent. The direc- 
tors of the various companies, in answer to my questions, 
say that rates are extremely cheap and of course not paying, 
but state help balances the budget, and every director says 
that low rates are quite as essential as safety and regularity. 
After Germans have acquired the air tradition, and find it 


factories in Russia. It is futile on the part of France to 
try to suppress aircraft progress in Germany, as the Germans 
operate from abroad without Allied supervision. Had the 
Allies insight, they would encourage aircraft manufacturing 
within Germany and have it under their supervision and con- 
trol. But the Allies have imposed their arbitrary limitations, 
driving the Germans out of the country into neutral states 
where they have complete freedom. There is no danger of 



indispensable, as they are sure to do, then rates will have to 
come up a bit, but for the present rates everywhere are to be 
kept low. Freight rates are about three times the usual 
rates, and mail about double. As a result of all this, Germans 
arc acquiring the air habit. The lines are filled on the main 
stretches, and Germans everywhere are conscious that there 
is air traffic just as there is train traffic. 

Political Situation 

I shall give you a summary of an interview with a director 
of one of the lines. It summarizes fairly well the German 

If German aviation is at all behind other countries it is 
the result of Allied restrictions; with the French actively en- 
gaged in trying to keep down German aviation; with the 
British a bit more lenient. The French opposition has in 
many cases been in direct violation of the Versailles Treaty 
provisions, forcing German manufacturers to go abroad for 
factory sites, such as the Junkers factories in Sweden, Dornier 
in Switzerland and Fokker in Holland. Junkers also has 


German military aviation, as the Germans are interested 
solely in civil aircraft. They want international relations re- 
established and complete cooperation with other nations, so 
that their own aviation can best be developed. But the Allies 
are still afraid of German competition, and still trying to 
crush this competition. England has finally withdrawn from 
the policy of shutting out German aircraft from former Al- 
lied countries as established by the International Conference 
in 1921. France still refuses to allow Germany to extend 
her lines westward. Germany, since 1923, has retaliated by 
shutting out French traffic over German territory. The 
Franco-Rumanian Line is no longer in active operation be- 
cause the Germans won’t permit flying over their territory, 
and the passage over the Swiss Alps is dangerous and has al- 
ready resulted in several fatal crashes. Germany wants re- 
ciprocal privileges. Negotiations now going on, but the only 
condition the Germans will consider is reciprocal flying 
privileges. 

The above opinion should of course be taken with a grain 
of salt, and later I’ll try to give you the full story. I might 
say here that the Germans, and with some right, consider 
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Germany the natural center of continental air traffic, for lines 
running to Russia and the Orient. Both England and France 
cannot operate without crossing German territory, and in 
time both England and France will have to come to some agree- 
ment with Germany, if France cares for Russian and Orient 
traffic and England wants her line to her colonies. Although 
the treaty regulations governing airplane engine power in 
Germany have been let down, the increases permitted have 
after all been small, and the Germans are indignant at the 
continued restrictions. But the Germans recognize the ad- 
vantage given Germany by first destroying most of her war 
stock, and thus clearing the field for new material, and then 
the restrictions which forced Germany to concentrate on pure- 
ly civil aircraft, if there is such a thing as purely civil air- 
craft. German subsidy laws, within the limits of the Allied 
“Nine Rules” do encourage purely commercial craft, as con- 
trasted with the French more military requirements for 
subsidized aircraft lines. 

Regarding private air mail, there is data to be had here 
of great interest, now that the Post Office Department is con- 
sidering letting air contracts for mail. The night air mail 
from Berlin was discontinued, in part, last week by the 
Junkers Line. It formerly ran from Berlin to Stockholm, 
leaving Berlin at 8 p.m. and arriving in Stockholm at 5 a. m. 
The present practice is more practical— mail plane leaving 
Berlin at eleven evenings, going as far as Malmo, Sweden, in 
time to catch the express train which brings the mail into 
Stockholm in the morning. The arrival of mail at 5 a. m. was 
of course unnecessary, and the present plan works better and 
more economically. Air mail is much more extensively used 
hero than in America. There is no comparison. 



I might add here that the Germans are gathering experience 
that is absolutely essential and without which no successful 
air traffic will ever be really established. For instance, air 
lines here are continually being changed, new time schedules, 
new lines established, old ones done away with, etc. Many 
Germans, even now, say that the entire system will have to be 
changed; that the radiating system out of Berlin (obviously 
a military advantage) will have to be done away with if 
real commercial traffic is to be established and continental 
routes taken into consideration. For example, London-Berlin- 
Moscow ; Pari s-Frankfort-Danube ; Holland-Vienna ; etc., 
planning lines to run direct, with interlacing lines forming 
local connections. Parallel main air lines, within Germany 
, itself, with connecting local lines, is considered the most prac- 
tical plan, which will leave Berlin no longer the center of a 
radiating system. But the Germans consider their condition 
to be different than that of France with Paris as its center. 
Berlin is not the one main point in Gennany and should not 
artificially be made so. 

This planning of air routes will give an idea of recent 


German progress in air traffic. The other day I was working 
at the Aero Club in Berlin and was witness to an interesting 
discussion. Two men from a town in east Germany had called 
on Major V. Tseliudi, the director of the Aero Club, for as- 
sistance in getting an air line to run through their city. One 

frankly that even if the town guaranteed certain returns they 
could not have Breslau Line run through their town. The 
only thing for them to do was to establish a small private 
line, which could connect with the main lines running north 

ary plans were laid for a two-plane line; making connections 



Fockc-Wult 4-place (rampart plane, seen tram the front 
Gcheimrat Scrciher is director of the newly established “In- 
stitut fur Luftreeht," located in Konigsberg. The Germans 
have given the Institut sufficient funds so that Schrciber is 
collecting books and literature from all countries regardless 
of cost. Of course the United States has no such facilities 
and there is no collection of air law to be found in America. 

I am now waiting permission to go to Moscow. The Rus- 
sians also have established an Institute for International Air 
Law, and are doing very interesting work. 


Recording Compass 

The new device records on a paper chart, by means of pen 
and ink, nil the various headings which the airplane assumes. 
First successful tests of this new recording compass were made 
in flights over Dayton and vicinity the latter part of March. 
The tests were highly satisfactory. In one of them, after 
preliminary maneuvering over McCook Field, a straight flight 
was made, to Eaton. After reaching there, a turn was made 
and the flight made back to McCook. All changes were faith- 
fully and accurately recorded. 

The vertical movement of the recording pen is governed 
by a system of magnets and relays so that the entire device 
can be placed in the wings or in tail of the fuselage at a 
distance from iron or steel. The compass itself can be put 
in the tail and the recording device arranged directly in front 
of the pilot, the two parts being connected by small wires. 

One of the great troubles with using magnetic compasses 
in airplanes has been the errors caused by the steel in the 
engine being so close to the compass that indications arc 
affected. 

There are two models of the recording compass — one in 
which the chart is marked off according to the time, so that 
one can tell how many minutes the plane flew in any one 
direction, and a second model that lends itself admirably to 
aerial navigation, in which the chart is marked off in actual 
miles traveled in each direction. In the latter model, instead 
of connecting the chart rollers to clockwork, they are actuated 
by a mechanism interlocked with a true air-distance recorder. 

The advantages of the recording compass to the Air Ser- 
vice are many. In war-time navigation, for night flying or 
over clouds, it will aid the pilot in reaching his destination 
for bombing and also aid him in reversing his path and 
returning to his home field. In commercial aviation it will 
enable a check to be made on the pilot's efficiency in flying 
straight and direct courses. The third and present advantage 
is that the actual functioning of the compass enables a study 
to be made of certain improvements in airplanes and instru- 
ments designed to help the pilot in cross-country flying. The 
first tests of the recording compass were made under the 
direction of V. E. Showalter, instrument expert at McCook 
Field. Lieut* D. L. Bruner was the pilot and Newton Lumm 
the observer. 


New English Passenger Machine, the DH54 

New Fourteen Passenger Airplane with 600 Hp. Rolls-Royce 
Condor Engine Now in Service 


The most recent acquisition of the English airway operating 
company, Imperial Airways, is the DeHaviland, single 
engined biplane, the DII54. This machine was ordered about 
a year ago and was tested by Captain Broad on June 18. 
It is powered with a Rolls-Royce Condor as is the Avro 
Andover shortly to be put in service by the same company. 

In general design and construction the DH54 follows very 
closely standard DeHaviland practice, and at first glance the 
‘54 looks very much like the '34, but on a larger scale. There 
are, however, several noticeable differences in general design 
as well as in details. In the '34, the upper wing rested on the 
top of the fuselage, whereas in the '54, there is a gap between 
them. This is due to the larger wing gap of the new machine 
and the fact that the two fuselages are about the same height 
One of the outstanding characteristics of the machine when 
viewed from a distance is the high aspect ratio of the wings, 
actually being 8.5. 

Seating Arrangements 

The fuselage is the usual DeHaviland design with flat sides 
and a deeply arched roof. It is in two sections with the 
joint just aft of the cabin door. The joint consists of bolts 
through the longerons with fish plates inside and out. Each 
portion forms a complete structure in itself, and to keep out 
water in case of an emergency landing, the small gap between 
the two sections is covered with fabric. The cabin portion 
of the fuselage is very large and roomy and seating accommo- 
dation is provided for fourteen passengers, the seats being 



arranged in three rows, two close together on one side and 
a single row on the other with a narrow aisle the entire length 
of the cabin. Aft of the cabin is a large lavoratory. 



The Rolls-Royce Condor engine is mounted on a composite 
structure of wood and steel and is separated from the rest 
of the machine by a fire proof bulkhead. The pilots cockpit 
is in the roof and is further raised by being enclosed in a 
“hump” to improve his angle of vision. Next to the pilot 
on a slightly lower level is another scat for a navigator. The 
fuel system is a simple gravity system with the main tank in 
the top center section. The capacity is 178 gal. 

Landing Gear is Collapsible 

The landing gear was designed with a view to possible 
forced landings in the water. It is of the usual Vec type. 
Shock absorbtion is by rubber blocks in compression in a 
streamlined housing in the middle of the aft leg. The hinge 
pins of the aft legs are connected by levers to a control in 
the pilots cockpit. The front legs are fastened to the axle 
by a hook so shaped that when the hinge pins arc pulled 
out and the aft legs fall, the axle, wheels and the two aft 
legs are free to fall. When the machine hits the water the 
two front legs will fold back against the fuselage. By this 
means the pilot will be able to make a stall landing on the 
water without danger of nosing over. 

The principal feature of the wings are the DeHaviland 
flaps. These flaps are automatic in their action. They are 
held down by rubber chords whose tension is adjustable. 
AVhen the machine reaches a flyi::g speed, determined by the 
tension of the cords, the flaps move up in line with the rest 
of the wings. The ailerons have the DeHaviland differential 
control and are also arranged to act in unison with the flaps. 
The effect of these two devices is to give the machine a lower 
stalling speed and better control at that speed. 

Performance 

Detailed performance figures are not yet available, but the. 
cruising speed is expected to be in the neighborhood of 103 
mi./hr. and the landing speed about 55 mi./hr. The weight 
empty is about 7,000 lb. and loaded H.000 lb. 



Revival of Manufacturing at Buffalo 

Recent Visit Shows that Buffalo District Contains 
Nine Aeronautical Concerns 


A recent trip to Buffalo and vicinity revealed that that 
progressive city on Luke Erie has again assumed a position 
of great importance as an aircraft manufacturing center. 
Four companies are actively engaged in aircraft, aircraft 
engine or parts manufacturing, while another is producing in 
quantity the standard Government parachute. Within the 
Buffalo district but 110 mi. south of that city is Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., on Bake XCeuka, where three aircraft manufac- 
turers and one parts manufacturer arc located. 

These nine concerns within the Buffalo district have many 
advantages of location, skilled labor market and land or water 
shipping facilities. During the war there are said to have 
been 35,000 people within the Buffalo district directly em- 
ployed in aircraft work. A large proportion of these have 
remained in Buffalo anil are now engaged in other industries, 
but experience has shown that many of them are glad to 
take up aircraft work again whenever their services are 
wanted. 

Curtiss Company the Oldest 

First in age and experience ill the Buffalo district is the 
engine department of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., 
Inc., where the standard pursuit engines of the Army and 
Navy are produced. Roy Keys, brother of C. M. Keys, pres- 
ident of the company, is in charge of the Buffalo plant. 

A comparative newcomer to Buffalo is the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., which occupies one of the buildings formerly 
eomprisintr the enormous Elmwood plant ot the Curtiss com- 
pany. This company was organized about two years ago 
by Major II. II. Fleet and Col. V. E. Clark, formerly of the 
Army Air Service, and began operations in the Gallaudet 
plant at East Greenwich, R. I. At present they are engaged 
on an order for 100 steel fuselage training planes for the 
Army Air Service. 

G. Elias & Bro., an old-established lumber and wood work- 
ing company of Buffalo have, for several years, devoted part 


of their facilities to aircraft work, including complete planes 
and metal and wood parts. Their most recent product, the 
Elias >11 mail plane, designed by E. Stupar and E. Earl 
Dunlap in accordance with recent general performance speci- 
fications of the Post Office for night flying between New York 
and Chicago, has lately been undergoing official tests which, 
it is reported, have resulted in the ship exceeding the gen- 
eral requirements specified by the Air Mail. A. J. Elias is 
president of the company. 

Another company engaged in general aircraft work is the 
Eberhart Steel Products Co. At present they are producing 
bomb racks on Air Service order. The company, of which 
Cleybouyne Eberhart is president, manufacture their own 
production tools, and are well equipped for any class of 
machine work. They have a complete heat treating depart- 
ment, a well equipped woodworking shop and dope room. 
Recently they completed an order for rebuilding 30 SE5 
planes for the Army Air Service. 

The Irving Airchnte Company is the Buffalo parachute 
manufacturer whose chute has been adopted as standard by 
the l'. S. Army, Navy and Air Mail and the British Govern- 
ment. The Irving Airehute is a joint product of the company 
and the engineers of the parachute division at McCook Field. 
Dayton, Ohio. In actual practise it has many times during 
the past 18 months proved the final life saving resort, of 
military pilots. George Waite is president of the company 
and Leslie L. Irvin, well known as a pilot and parachute en- 
gineer, is vice president. Through a typographical error the 
incorporation papers of the company went through ns “Irv- 
ing" instead of Irvin and have so remained. The Buffalo 
district is a self contained manufacturing center where all 
the components of aircraft and engines may be obtained. 

Getting down to Haminondsport, the home of the Curtiss 
flying boat and the original Glenn L. Curtiss aircraft plant, 
we find that aircraft manufacture is still the chief industry 
of that beautifully located town situated at the head of Lake 
Iveuka. The natives, however, speak with pride of not only 
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their ancient aircraft glory but of another great industry 
which was. Mingled with the passing of the wine industry 
of Hammondsport there is too much pathos for extended 
comment, but it was here that two famous American brands 
of champagne were produced; wines which had won awards 
in competition with the most famous brands of the old world. 
It should be enough to say that in the Hammondsport wine 
cellars there reposes today' the finest champagne, now ten 
years old and valued at approximately $2,000,000. 

Airships, Inc., has been established at Hammondsport for 
several years. It is the only producing aerostation company 
in the Buffalo district. This company occupies a large part 
of the old Curtiss plant at Hammondsport where the first 
American and British Curtiss contracts were produced. The 
company is engaged in a Navy order for replacement gas 
cells for the airship Shenandoah and is well equipped for any 
character of lightcr-than-air work. The officers of Airships, 
Inc., .1. L. Callan, Beekwith Havens, C. C. Witmer and J. F. 
Boyle, are all widely known in aviation circles. The first 
three are old Curtiss exhibition pilots, and were engaged in 
all phases of the early Curtiss work at Hammondsport. 



The famous Curtiss DI2. dlH) lip. engine with which the A rm'j and Navy 


The company has developed a by-product which is having 
an excellent commercial sale. It is known ns an “Airboat.” 
It is built of four air inflated rubberized fabric cylinders 
which, with a bottom of the same material, forms an oblong 
boat or raft in which two people may comfortably sit. It 
can be rowed or paddled and has surprising qualities of 
buoyancy and stability. It may be easily inflated with a tire 
(lump or by' lung power and when packed for portage or 
shipment makes a small light package. Each of the planes 
of the MacMillan Arctic Expedition are equipped with these 
Airboats. The company is also making a light wooden saddle 
for the Airboats to which an outboard motor may be attached. 
This rig was tested in operation at Hammondsport and gives 
an entirely new and novel sensation in water sports. 

Iveuka Industries is located in another part of the old 
Curtiss plant at Hammondsport. They have done consider- 
able aircraft parts work for the government, but at present 
are engaged on commercial work. 

The Most Recent Acquisition 

Another aerostation company' in Hammondsport is the 
Mcadowcroft Airship Co., of which Norman Meadowcroft, 
formerly chief designer and lecturer at the Army Balloon 
and Airship School at Scott Field, is the head. This com- 
pany at present is understood to be operating as an en- 
gineering organization, but plans to expand its facilities to 
produce airship parts on government contract. 


Aerial Service Corp. is upholding the airplane tradition of 
Hammondsport. Besides developing and selling to the Post 
Office Department a new air mail plane with Liberty engine, 
capable of carrying a mail load of 1,000 lb. and excellent 
general performance, the company is developing some interest- 
ing commercial designs regarding which more details will later 
be given in Aviation. Harvey Mnminert, chief engineer, is 
also a pilot and personally tests out the company’s new 
planes. Joseph F. Meade is the general manager and was 
with the Curtiss company from 1915 to 1919 and from 1922 
to 1924. 



Two views cf the Aerial Service Corp. moil plane manufactured 
in Hammondsport 

Book Review 

MechaniquE iiE L’Aviation (The Mechanics of Aviation). 
By Lieutenant Colonel Alnyrac, a professor of higher 
mathematics in the French Military school. (Gauthier- Vil- 
lnrs et C:e.) 

Professor Alavrac treats the subject of aeronautics not from 
the empirical point of view but from the view point of pure 
theory. In other words it is claimed that before there was 
much data on aerodynamics the machines designed were cither 
modifications of previous types or haphazard steps along new 
lines. Lieutenant Colonel Alayrae has tried to present the 
theory of aerodynamics in such a way that planes could be 
designed without reference to previous types and lie hopes that 
his presentation of the theories involved will enable designers 
to branch out with certainty on new and untried lines. The 
book contains 337 pages and 14 chapters dealing with re- 
sistances, propulsion, effect of altitude, several chapters de- 
voted to stability and closing chapters on accidents, landing 
and navigation. 

Big Production at Fairfield 

The production of airplanes and engines in the repair shops 
at Wilbur Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio, for the months of 
Mav and June was as follows: May, 32 airplanes (24 JNSE, 
5 JNS1, 1 DII4B, 2 DII4M1) ; 52 engines (28 Wright-E, 12 
Libertv, 2 Curtiss D12, 5 Wright H3, 1 Wright I and 4 
Wright A2) ; June, 33 airplanes (17 JNSE, 2 JNSA2, 1 ATI, 
1 DH4B, 1 DII4M1, 4 MB3A, 1 DII4BM, 2 DII4BM1, 2 
DH4B2, 2 DH4M2, 1 DH4BM2); 53 engines (21 Wright E, 
19 Liberty 12, 6 Curtiss D12, 2 Wright I and 5 Wright A2.) 

This is probably the largest output for a two-month period 
since the Repair Depot was established. In addition to the 
above, some 15 minor repair jobs, such as engine installation, 
wing and control surface installations were handled on the 

Several of the new DH4M2 airplanes arc now being put 
through the shops. These sturdy and handsome metal fuse- 
lage ships, which will eventually replace the old wooden 
DeHavilands, were built by the Atlantic Aircraft Co. at 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., and were shipped to the Depot 
for assembling. 


The English Light Plane Meeting 

The Royal Aero Club Meeting at Lympne Fails to Bring Out Many 
New Light Plane Designs, Engine Performance Greatly Improved 


The Royal Aero Club August meeting was held at Lympne 
on Aug. 1, 2 and 3. Lympe was chosen because of the terrain 
in the neighborhood and the 12.5 mi. course is visible in its 
entirety. In order to make the meeting of more general 
interest, events for full power machines were included. Due 
to the distance from London, and other factors, the meeting 
was not very well attended by the general public, although 
the industry was very well represented. 

The nmrhines entered were, with one exception, not of this 
year’s design. The exception was the Cranwell CLA3 built by 
the Cranwell Light Aeroplane Club. This club is composed 
entirely of R.A.F. officers. The designer was Flight-Lieut. 
N. Comper who also piloted the machine in the races. This 
is the second machine to be built and entered in competitions 
by this enterprising organization and their enthusiasm 
deserves to be emulated in this country. 


Light Aeroplane Holiday Handicap 

The first event was the Light Aeroplane Holiday Handicap, 
limited to machines whose engines did not weigh more than 
170 lb. and of any nationality. Due to the large number 
of entries this event was divided into two heats. The entries 
with their handicaps were as follows : 




The first three in each heat were ran in the final. They 
were the two DH53 and the Avro from the first heat and the 
Pixie II, Pixie III and Hurricane from the second. The 
winner was the Hurricane at a speed of 78.2 mi./lir. The 
speeds of the two runners up were 67 mi./lir, for one of the 
DH53s and 64.7 mi./lir. for the Avro. 

The second event was the Two-Seater Light Plane Scratch 
Speed Race. Only two machines competed in this event 
They were the Benrdmore “Wee Bee" and the Hawker 
‘Cygnet" the Wee Bee won at a speed of 66.5 m.p.h. while 
the Cygne t made 66 m.p.h. 

The third event, and the last on Aug. 1 was a speed race 
for single seater light planes. There were four entries; the 


Pixie II, the CLA3, a DII53 and the A.N.E.C. Three of 
them finished and in the following order; CLA3 first, Pixie II 
second and the A.N.E.C. third. 



challenge races between various pilots entered in other events. 
The following figures were officially recorded. Speed over 
3 km.; CLA3, 87 m.p.h.; Pixie II. 83.6 m.p.h. speed over 
50 km.; CLA3, 84.25 m.p.h.; Pixie II. 83.6 m.p.h.; A.N.E.C., 
83.3 m.p.h. Climb in 30 min.; Wee Bee, S.180 ft.; Cygnet, 
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6,450 ft. ; Pander. 4,500 ft. Greatest height without time 
limit; Wee Bee 11,800 ft. There were also exhibitions of 
acrobatics by various machines and stunting by a skywriter 
who left a trail of smoke behind. 

The first event on Monday the third was an unrestricted 
International Handicap over a hundred mile course. This 
event was also divided into two heats with the following 
handicaps. 


Bloodhound. The final was won by Bulman with Holmes 
second and Uwins third. 

Grosvenor Challenge Cup 

The next event was the Grosvenor Challenge Cup Handicap 
for British machines with engines weighing less than 275 lb. 
over a hundred mile course or eight times around. The four- 
teen entries and their handicaps were as follows: 



Cohhnm Huso, Airdisco Cirrus 24 36 

Courtney Pixie I g Blnckuurilo ^ 22 31 

Phillips Sopwilh “Scooter," Clerget 1 41 

The filial of the International Handicap was reserved for 
the first three in the two heats, and was flown by Uwins on 
the Brownie, Bulman on the Cygnet, Cobliam and Broad on 
the two Moths, Holmes on the Lucifer and Campbell on the 



There were two non-starters in this event, the Short and 
Cobliam with a DH60. The winner was the Hurricane again 
with the Brownie third and the CLA3 third. 


Private Owners Race 

The last event was a race for private owners. This was 
also a handicap event and the seven starters with their handi- 
caps were as follows : 



Bristol Brounie two-place light plane (Bristol Cherub engine). 
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The race consisted of four laps of the course and was won 
by Chick in 36 min. 47 see. with Soden second, 37 min. 6 sec., 
Reid third. 


Race Notes 


More than a half million people including the foremost 
figures in American public and civil life will witness the 
New York 1925 Air Races at Mitchel Field, L. I, on Oct. 
8, 9 and 10. The event will be the greatest in aeronautic 
history with amazing exhibitions of speed, skill and daring 
to give three days of thrills to the multitude of spectators, 
according to an estimate by Richard Hoyt of the race com- 

That the eyes of the entire nation will be centered on 
Mitchel Field is already assured, with promises from nation- 
ally prominent men to attend the meet and a keen interest 
in the events being displayed by everyone from President 
Coolidge down. Among the foreign Ambassadors who are 
expected to be present are M. Emile Daeschner of France, 
The Right Honorable Sir Esme Howard of Great Britain, 
Honorio Pucyrredon of Argentina, Baron De Cartier De 
Marchiennc of Belgium, Augusto de Cochrane de Alencar of 
Brazil, Sao Ke Alfred Sze of China, Prince Gelesio Caetani 
of Italy, Tsuneo Matsudaira of Japan, Senor Don Manuel 
C. Tellez of Mexico, Senor Don Juan Riano y Gayangos of 
Spain, Capt. Axel F. Wallenberg of Sweden and Dr. P. M. 
Arcaya of Venezuela. 

A delegation consisting of Bradford Norman, Jr., James 
B. Taylor and Frank A. Tichcnor of the race committee will 
fly to Swampscott, Mass., to personally invite President Cool- 
idge to attend the races. After their mission to the President 
is completed they will fly on to Chicago and invite Vice 
President Dawes. It is believed quite probable that either 
one or both will be able to attend. 


Ex-Postmaster General Frank Hitchcock of the executive 
committee for the races has just received confirmation from 
Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick and Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett 
of their complete cooperation in arranging preliminary details 
for the races. These officers, heading the Army and Navy 
Air Services have already cooperated by ordering three special 
ships and designating pilots to fly them in the speed races, 
representing the Army and Navy. These ships are a new 
design of Curtiss racers and are expected to break the ex- 
isting speed records. 

United States Senator George Wharton Pepper of Penn- 
sylvania, whose interest in aviation has been manifested many 
times in the past will arrive with a large squadron of civilian 
aircraft from his state to fly to and take part in the races. 


sonally receive and forward the French, English, German and 
Italian entries for the New York 1925 Air Races. This 
guarantees a large and excellent foreign representation and 
will add an international flavor and bring out the keenest 
of competition. 

Also of great interest is the news that Paul Tarascon, who 
has but one leg, and Francis Coli, with only one eye, will 
attempt the long awaited Paris to New York ’non-stop flight, 
timing their departure in order to land at Mitchel Field on 
the first day of the races. A prize of $25,000 is offered by 
Raymond Orteig, of New. York through the National Aero- 
nautic Association for the first person to make the flight and 
it is this for which the two Frenchmen will make the effort 
to be present at the Mitchel Field events. They will start 
from Etampes, near Paris in a two seater, single engined land 
plane and will land at Mitchel Field. Their wheel gear will 
be dropped after starting to eliminate weight and they will 
depend for landing on toboggans to slide over the grass. 
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Monsieur M. Breguet is alreadv on his wav to America for 
the New York 1925 Air Races having sailed from France 
with two planes which will be flown in the meet. One of 
these is the ship used by Pelletier Doisv in his Paris to 
Shanghai flight and the other is that which Le Maitre and 
Arracliard flew from Paris to Dakar. 

Gen. Peppino Garibaldi, grandson of the great Italian Lib- 
erator, who is now in America will fly to Washington to 
confer with the Italian Embassy there on the possibility of 
getting a fleet of Italian planes to represent their country in 
tiie meet. General Garibaldi will defer his stay in America 
until after Oct. 10 for the express purpose of attending the 
air races at Mitchel Field. 

Officials in charge of the races estimate that more than 
three hundred planes of even- type will take part in the three 
day event eclipsing by a wide margin all other aeronautic 
gatherings for number of entries and interest. 


French Military Zenith Race 

The Military Zenith is a cross country race for French 
military pilots and machines. The course this year covered 
a distance of 1746 mi. and included 14 compulsary landings. 
In determining the winner, the time consumed at the various 
control stations is not considered. The winner this year was 
Sergeant Guillaumet in a Nieuport-Delage 29 with a Hispnno 
Suiza 300 hp. engine. He covered the course at an average 
speed of 114.57 mi./hr. His time was 14 hr. 58 min. 43 sec. 
which is more than an hour less than the previous year’s 
record. Lieutenant Challes was a very close second.' The 
other contestants finished as follows: Captain Giricr, third; 
Lieutenant Challes, fourth; Sergeant Latapie, fifth; Lieu- 
tenant Bouzac, sixth; Lieutenant Challes, seventh. 


The Italian Baracca Cup 

The most important cross country event in Italy is the 
annual contest for the Barnc-ca Cup. This cup is contested 
for by complete squadrons and the award is based on the 
regularity with which each squadron covers the four circuits 
and how nearly their average speed approaches that deter- 
mined in the type tests for the machine used. The 1925 
contest was won by the Pursuit Squadron commanded bv 
Captain Gemetti, mounted on Spad 13 machines with 220 hp. 
Hispano Suiza engines. These machines are strictly pro- 
duction models. 


Broad and Baird to be Schneider Pilots 

It has been decided to send Henri Baird and Hubert Broad 
to America to represent the Royal Aero Club as pilots in the 
Schneider Cup race at Baltimore in October. Baird will fly 
a Supcrmarinc-Napier monoplane and Broad a Gloster III 
Napier biplane. 

As a result of recent tests it has been decided to fit. Broad's 
machine with metal floats. On the question of speed, the 
makers of the British planes realize that America is aiming 
at fast machines and their efforts are also being concentrated 
on speed as well as strength. 


Valuable Air Cargo 

A Junkers G23 airplane laden with £9,600,000 worth of 
German bonds landed at Croydon airdrome Aug. 55. The 
bonds are part of the security offered by Germany in connec- 
tion with the £40,000,000 loan to that country arranged under 
the Dawes reparations plan. 

The bonds were brought in sacks, each as heavy as a man 
could carry. Each sack was carefully sealed and the con- 
signment accompanied by German financial officials. 

On arrival from Amsterdam the airplane was met by armed 
police, who were on guard while the sacks from Berlin were 
loaded into bullion vans and transported to the Bank of 
England, in the vaults of which they were deposited. 

The seals will be broken and the bonds checked over by 
bank officials in the presence of representatives of the German 
Government. This was the most valuable load ever carried 
by an airplane, and the flight was the first appearance of the 
Junkers G23 three-engined plane in England. 
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Book Review 

The Rigid Airship. By E. H. Lewitt, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.I. 

Ae.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Lecturer in Engineering at the City 

and Guilds (Engineering) College of the Imperial College 

of Science and Technology, South Kensington. (Sir Isaac 

Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1925) 

Here at last we have a text book worthy of the name, on 
rigid airship design. It is certainly the best of its kind which 
has appeared, but I cannot help wishing it were better. 

The author shows considerable skill of a mathematical order, 
and his analyses of this kind arc in general sound. When 
he deals, however, with matters of mere assumption or opin- 
ion, one has mistrust of his judgment. The subject matter 
as a whole, docs not appear to be very well balanced. There 
arc many factors of obvious importance that are cither 
omitted, or treated very lightly, and others of little practicable 
importance, which receive very painstaking analysis. 

The chapter on the Development of the Rigid Airship con- 
tains valuable descriptive and statistical information. It also 
contains very good general arrangement drawings of the R80 
and the Los Angeles. 

The chapter on Aerostatics Applied to Airships is sound 
for the general fundamentals, but decidedly otherwise in cer- 
tain other parts. The general statement about the shape 
assumed by a bag filled with water or gas, in reality applies 
only to the very special conditions which are had in certain 
non-rigids and semi-rigids. The author’s attempted gener- 
alization of formula for volume has little or no practical use, 
in view of the great variety in the actual shapes used and 
proposed. The same applies to the formula for Surface 
Area. It is also impossible in practice to use the generali- 
zations that he makes in regard to balance and trim. His 
definition of weight terms as to what is “usual” practice, seems 
quite unusual, both for this country and England. The 
method of figuring minimum water ballast to be carried suits 
only special conditions. 

The analysis of gas pressure forces is quite sound, being 
based on well known physical conditions, with certain sim- 
plifying assumptions. 

Fallacies of opinion are introduced in the discussion of 
Transverse Shape, the arguments for the so-called “natural 
shape” being apparently based upon the condition of the 
semi-rigid rather than of a rigid. The very serious and 
fundamental difficulty of handling variation’s in pressure, 
with a rigid structure which departs greatly from a circular 
section, is apparently not even considered. A more complete 
analysis of this subject shows that the true circular section 
is, in reality, the most “natural” shape, for any airship con- 
struction which supports the load through a series of trans- 
verse frames. 

The very casual treatment of wind pressure on the hull as 
being "small in comparison with the static forces” is very 
surprising, in view of the now generally accepted fact that 
wind forces are of predominant importance in many high 
speed airships. 

Neither in this chapter, nor elsewhere in the book, is there 
any hint of the remarkable hydro-dynamic applications to 
airship design, which have become so important in the last 
few years. For example, the author disposes of nose mooring 
stresses simply by stating that when the wind velocity reaches 
the maximum speed of the ship, the pull on the nose will 
equal the total engine thrust. As an actual fact the present 
unstable types of airships are subject to a resultant pull sev- 
eral times greater at such a wind speed. 

The chapter on Girders and Struts is probably the best 
part of the book. His conclusion as to the greater efficiency 
of tubular members seems correct, except for the uncertain 
weight of joints involved. 

There is much useful information concerning the Beam 
Stresses in the Hull and also food for considerable thought, 
but, as usuaj, there are some questionable assumptions and 
even contradictions. 

Very valuable comparative figures are given under Weight 
and Performance. The data on the travel of the center of 
pressure may bo correct for large angles of yaw, which are 
never met with in practical flight, but the curie is all wrong 
for conditions of small departure from straight flight. 


Although far from complete, the chapter on Example of 
Design contains some very good examples and suggestions for 
detailed calculations. As the form and general arrangement 
of the assumed ship is quite conservative, the figures arrived 
at through use of various approximations may be taken as 
fairly reliable, insofar as they correspond with existing 
practice. 

In conclusion, the book is the best of its kind yet produced, 
and should be available, at least for reference use, to every- 
one interested in the technical phases of the subject. 

Ralph H. Upson 


American Aviators Start for Morocco 



Six of the American aviators who have volunteered to fight 
with the French against the Riffs left Paris on Aug. 5. Five 
of the pilots flew to Lyons, but one was forced back on ac- 
count of motor trouble. 

The air attache of the Spanish Embassy in Paris was at 
Le Bourget to bid the fliers farewell. General Dumesnil, In- 
spector General of French Aviation, also was there. The 
American Embassy, in view of the fact that the aviators are 
solely under the command of the Sultan of Morocco, could not 
be represented at the departure, but a small gathering from 
the American colonies in Paris gave the fliers a hearty send- 
off. 

Five other American airmen went by train bound for Mar- 
seilles, whence they will go to North Africa by boat. The 
French press has made much favorable comment on the action 
of the American volunteers. 


Fairchild Buys Another Plane 

The Camera Plane Fleet of the Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 
Inc., of New York City has just been augmented by the ad- 
dition of a Waco Model 9 Plane. This machine was built 
by the Advance Aircraft Co. of Troy, Ohio, and is powered 
with a Curtiss OX5, 90 hp. engine. It was purchased from 
Ray Casey of Red Bank, N. J., eastern Agent for the Ad- 
vance company. Pilot Lott of the Fairchild company flew 
the plane from Red Bank to the Pitcairn Aviation Field at 
Bryn Athyn, and on arrival there he took off again flying 
Photographer Russell and full mapping equipment and three 
and a half hours of fuel. With this load aboard he attained 
an altitude of 11,450 ft. in one hour which is a fine perform- 
ance for such a low powered plane. 

R. H. Depew, Jr., vice president of the Fairchild Flying 
Corp., stated that the reason such a low powered plane was 
purchased was because the initial price was low, the up-keep 
not expensive and that it would be particularly valuable for 
oblique work and some mapping. It is also planned to use it 
as a taxi plane for officials of the company to fill business 
engagements in various cities. 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Kansas City 

By Russell E. Smith 

The first air-freight out of Kansas City, Mo., consisting of 
an internal combustion engine, of 2 lip., weighing 250 lb., 
occurred Thursday, Aug. 20, when the Witte Engine Works 
of Kansas City, Mo., shipped a crated engine to Wichita, 
Kans., in a plane from Richards Field, piloted by “Tex" 
Lagrone. 

The engine, thus making its maiden flight, was ordered by 
Geo. C. Christopher and Son of Wichita, Kans., who make 
cement mixers, and was destined to fill one of their orders 
from Oporto, Portugal. It was required to be delivered in 
Wichita the day the order was received and considerable speed 
was the order of the day. The wire was received at 8:20 
a. m. and a truck had the engine, crated and addressed, at 
Richards Field at 10 :20, and a few minutes later the airplane 
was in the air, the big engine occupying the forward cockpit. 
At 12 :35 the engine was delivered safely at the Wichita land- 
ing field whence a truck speedily landed it at the Christopher 
plant. A total of but 2 hr. 5 min. actual flying time between 
the Witte plant and Wichita constituted what is believed to 
be a record in delivery time of such an order. 

Laguna, Mexico 

By Let Maudlin 

The Laguna district is an old lake bed about one hundred 
kilometers square and is the greatest cotton district in Mexico, 
producing from one hundred thousand to two hundred thous- 
and bales a year. Owing to the fact that it rains less than 
three indies a year, which comes within two or three days, the 
country depends entirely on irrigation from the River Nazas 
and artesian wells. 

Flying conditions arc good with the exception of the heat, 
the slightly high altitude (4,000 ft.) and occasional wind and 
dust storms. During the summer months it is almost impos- 
sible to do much flying between ten o’clock in the morning 
and five o’clock in the afternoon. Flying is very desirable 
here owing to the fact that there arc practically no automobile 
roads in Mexico and the railroads are very slow and hot as 
well as dusty. For instance, by train to Monterey it takes 
thirteen hours and by airplane less than three. To Santa 
Rosalia, Chihuahua, three days and nights round trip and by 
airplane five hours round trip. To points in the Laguna 
district on the railroad, from one to five hours and by airplane 
from ten to twenty-five minutes. By automobile to ranches 
in the Laguna, from one to five hours, whereas I can fly to 
practically any ranch in the Laguna in fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

At present we arc operating one Curtiss JN6H with 180 
hp. Hispano-Suiza engine and two Curtiss JN4c with OX5 
engines. Two five place Standards are expected to be de- 


livered in time for the cotton season. We are charging thirty- 
five pesos for one passenger any place in the Laguna district 
and fifty pesos for round trip for one passenger. Fifty pesos 
for two passengers one way and seventy-five pesos for two 
passengers round trip. And for cross country trips, fifty 
centavos per kilometer ($0.40 per mile) and seventy-five for 
two passengers. The present value of a peso is about fifty 
cents and a centavo one half cent, United States. 

The delivery of payrolls to the large cotton ranches in the 
Laguna is also very useful to the ranchers, as it is very dan- 
gerous at times to deliver money by automobiles, donkeys and 
Mexican railroads. At present we have thirty-two improved 
and marked landing fields in five states of Mexico. Most of 
them being on cotton ranches in the Laguna. 

Dayton, Ohio 

By Maurice C. HuUon 

Another air mail route is projected for Dayton. If Uncle 
Sam ever installs all the lines forecast by local newspapers 
he will need as many postal clerks as he had “dollar-a-year" 
men during the war and a post office as large as the Grand 
Central station. But this one seems authentic. It has been 
proposed down at Cincinnati, where they do things, and is to 
connect with Cy Caldwell’s airport. It’s to be an over-night 
affair. The Chamber of Commerce is soliciting business, or 
rather questioning prospects on the support that can be ex- 
pected from them. It’s evident they don’t want any more 
slips around here since the Ford air tour and the Chicago- 
New Orleans air mail route have overlooked the city. 

In Cy Caldwell’s brilliant and effusive description of the 
Cleveland airport celebration, July 1, we failed to find any 
mention of his invigorating one-act drama entitled “Setting 
’Em Down.” “Palestinian” modesty, no doubt. Or it may 
have been a Volsteadian illusion on our part. At any rate 
this is our story and we will stick to it. This person, whom 
we allege was Cy Caldwell, otherwise referred to os party of 
the first part and defendant, made the prettiest debut in that 
dusty arena of the day. It was as he arrived from New York 
with a bundle of silk niceties. He wafted — no, not waddled — in 
from the east, hesitated long enough to dust off the weather 
cone, then sat down on Mister Whitbcck’s doorstep. And that 
after another Martin creation — a “spotter" — with a Navy 
jockey up, set an endurance record trying to decide whether 
to come down or land in Lake Erie and walk the 20 mi. 

A1 Johnson, otherwise E. A. Johnson of Johnson Airplane 
and Supply company, has had a merry time this summer 
treating deafness, carrying passengers at “cent a pound,” ex- 
perimenting with “dusting” and wondering what chance the 
veteran FC1 will have against Casey Jones' clipped wing 
parrot in the October fracas. But with all his troubles, we 
admire him still — with one exception. 



The Rohrbach all-metal flying boat now being made under license by Beardmore in England. 
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The other day he entertained a whole troupe of fair and 
famished chorus ladies — clad a la Mack Scnnctt water 
babies — at a cent a pound — and we didn’t hear about it for 
24 hours. Such luck ! Thirty “Scandals” beauties, fresh from 
rehearsal, prancing around Al's exposition grounds waiting 
for a climb up the chilly byways with Jack Laass and Clyde 
Emerick, and us — alas, alack — steaming in an editorial oven 
with only a telephone tip separating us from paradise. Al, 
how could you i They say that Jack and Al haven’t re- 
covered yet from that invasion of slightly-garbed pulchri- 
tude. The girls are here rehearsing for the 1925 road pro- 
duction of Geoige White’s eye opener. 

About Al's other activities. He is now equipped to cal- 
cimine anything from the national forests to a bean patch, 
thanks to the new Morse demountable dusting hopper. This 
device can be installed or removed from a Jenny or Standard 
in a jiffy and can be used on a passenger or photographic 
airplane with practically no alterations to the eraft. The 
main feature is a compressed air pump which agitates the 
insecticide in the duster preventing it from settling or caking. 
We witnessed the initial test on the ground and from the air 
and were surprised at the even flow from the venturi, even 
in a slight cross wind, and the rapidity with which it settled 
to the ground. The hopper was successfully demonstrated, 
later, before the Indiana Horticultural Society and will be 
put in action again shortly against cranberry parasites in 
New Jersey groves. 

To determine whether there arc any lasting benefits from 
treating deafness by airplane rides, Mr. Johnson has retained 
a prominent Dayton ear specialist. A complete diagnosis of 
each case will be made before and after each flight and at 
later intervals. Patients have been coming to the Johnson 
Flying Park from throughout Ohio to take this treatment. 
In every case they reported being relieved to a perceptible 
degree. Carrying passengers at a cent a pound has done 
much to “sell” aviation to the average family around Dayton. 
Mr. Johnson introduced the plan early this summer and 
found it so popular that it has been adopted as standard for 
short flights. 

Three unfortunate deaths in two days marred Wilbur 
Wright Field's enviable record for Reserve officer’s training 
camps. They were the first fatalities in the four yea is that 
Major A. W. Robins has been commandant of the Fairfield 
Air Intermediate Depot. The first death was that of Private 
Oscella Rexroat, 26, of Dayton, a member of the Eighty-eighth 
Observation Squadron. He was straek by a propeller while 
cranking the engine of a Curtiss training plane. On the fol- 
lowing day the same airplane claimed the lives of Lieuts. 
James F. Tilton, Jr., 30, of Pershing, Ind., and Leo L. Burch, 
of Toledo. The accident was believed due to engine trouble 
and an unsuccessful effort to “stretch” a glide. Lieutenant 
Tilton, the pilot, had just looped when the engine began to 
miss. He headed for a distant field. The engine cut out and 
the plane stalled and dropped. It was too low to go into a 

Although we have not seen it, we vouch that the new PI 
which Warren J. White mentioned in the Garden City news 
is a “humdinger" judging from the racket it has been making 
over town recently. 

No Dayton report would be complete without a McCook 
Field item. So here it is. The engineering division has 
equipped an air mail plane with a radio directional finding 
device developed here and is assisting in installation of the 
transmitting apparatus at Monmouth, 111. 

New England Notes 

By Porter Adams 

On Saturday Aug. 29 the 26th Division, Air Service 
M.N.G. will go to Langley Field, Va. for fifteen days active 
training. Lieut. A. E. Jones, U. S. Air Sendee, the" instruc- 
tor to the National Guard Unit will accompany them. 

While Lieut. Robert J. Braun, Jr. — the commanding officer 
of the Boston Airport is away on ten days leave for his first 
real vacation since taking command at the airport a year ago. 
Lieutenant Jones has been acting airport commander. All 
New England and particularly that portion of it interested 
in aviation glowed with righteous pride when it was an- 


nounced that the Schiff Trophy had been won by Lieut. 
R. D. Thomas, U.S.N.R.F., executive officer of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Air Station at Squantum, Mass. 

Thomas in addition to being one of the best pilots in the 
country, has, around Boston at any rate, been about the best 
practical propaganda for Naval aviation and for safe and 
sane flying that we have heard of in many months. 



Prof. Alexander Klemin and Hugh Robertson accepting the Scientific 
American Trophy for light planes from Orson O. Munn 


The trophy was presented to Lieutenant Thomas by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and was won by his total time of 583 hr. 42 
min, over 120 hr. more than his nearest competitor. The 
glory of his achievement is also shared by Lieut. Comdr. Noel 
Davis, commander of the Station and his splendid crew who 
by their unceasing efforts supplied the vital equipment and 
maintenance. 

For the first time we glow with pride over our sea going 
tendencies, for according to Cy Caldwell, both he and Whit- 
beck started their brilliant careers on the water. We would 
point out to Cy, however, that his navigation is a bit rusty 
for the Swan boats are in the Public Garden and not the 
Frog Pond. 

Major Edwin B. Lyons, former air officer of the 1st Corps 
Area, now stationed at Langley Field has been visiting New 
England for several weeks. He spent a week with us at the 
farm and left yesterday to return to Virginia via Boston and 
New York. 

Baltimore Notes 

By Wm. D. Tipton 

If I may be permitted to interrupt the Cy Caldwell-Porter 
Admns long distance bouquet slinging contest, I would like to 
ask the Editor of Airports and Airways just what rhubarb 
pie has to do with aviation anyway and further inquire if 
the transcontinental Air Mail confines its operations to a take- 
off from the Martin Field, a flat turn over the City Hall, and 
a landing at the Cleveland Airport. I also note that Cy’s 
stuff seems to be getting so darn important that the Editor 
gives him the place of honor, and throws away a lot of valu- 
able space by policing up Cy’s paragraphs with a bunch of 
pretty stars. No one else seems to get this attention. Not 
that I would cast any asparagus at Cy's stuff; (if he will 
pardon my undue familiarity with his maiden name) it's 
good. What I object to is that this rhubarb pie eater, (the 
next time I'll call him a cake cater) and this gangling Scot 
from Anti-Saloon League Headquarters, arc monopolizing too 
much space that might be filled up with intelligent news 


Interest down our way centers in the Schneider Cup Race 
which will be run off on Oct. 24 if the Army and Navy do 
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not crack np their ships in the Pulitzer Race before they have 
a chance to put them on pontoons and prepare to meet the 
British and Italians. The race this year will be held at Bay 
Shore Park, the other two turning points of the 50 km. 
course being Gibson Island Light on the Western Shore and 
Hunting Field Point on the Eastern shore. From what I hear 
the British and Italians have some speedy craft and if they 
don’t destroy themselves in the trials we have hopes of holding 
the first International (Ed please note) speed contest of the 
decade. Every one is cordially invited. My bootlegger says 
rye is pretty scarce but Scotch is holding up. The latter item 
should please Cy although they do say that gangling Scots 
have hollow legs. 

The 29th Division Air Service, M.N.G., completed a most 
successful two weeks' training at Langley Field. Our boys 
flew everything they would let us, DH’s, SE’s, Fokker C05’s, 
Thomas Morse MB3’s and some of us soloed on Martin 
Bombers. They are great old crates, Cy. Our Maryland In- 
fantry Brigade held its camp at Virginia Beach, coincident 
with ours at Langley, and as we were only 30 min. apart, the 
work of our unit with the infantry was declared perfect, 
especially our beach reconnaissance. We also did a two days 
shoot with the Virginia National Guard Coast Artillery who 
came up to Fortress Munroe and broke a flock of 12 inch 
guns. Every now and then when our radio would blow up, 
they would get a shot close to the target. They were shooting 
at something towed by a tug with a 500 yd. cable. This tug 
boat captain’s faith in human nature was simply marvelous. 
Between the two of us we scared several sea captains out 
of several years growth of beaver. 

The Gates Flying Circus just gave us a visit. Wonderful 
pilots. They have a chap called Diavolo who stands on the 
top wing of one of their Standards while some one loops with 
him. No matter who stands on the top wing, his name is al- 
ways Diavolo. They have it this way because they have to 
change Diavolo’s frequently, and if they advertised a new bird 
every time, people would begin to think the stunt dangerous. 

Just now our Guard mechanics are busy setting up some 
Consolidated TW3’s, otherwise known as the Dayton-Wright 
“Chummy.” One of them goes to the Boston National Guard 
Unit. Porter Adams can fill it up with rhubarb pie and send 
it back if he wants to, or maybe he had better send it to Cy 
Caldwell before Cy lieks all his chops off and dies of an- 
ticipatory indigestion. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

There was a big storm at the field Aug. 18. Many of the 
ships in the hangar were flying. Little damage was done, 
mostly broken edges of wings and tails. One OXX6 Standard 
was stood on its nose in the hangar, nine wings were blown off 
of a rack in the hangar and a piece of the hangar wall was 
blown off. 

Charles Lindberg has left the field for Denver. Dan 
Robertson is still working on his Canuck. Four DH's came 


in from Kansas City Aug. 22 and left Aug. 23. An 0X5 
Oriole came in Aug. 22 and left Aug. 23. This is the first 
0X5 Oriole ever seen here but we have two K6 Orioles here. 

A new type of plane was tested by Clevenger Aug. 10. It 
has all Standard uppers, a Standard tail and a V2, 200 hp. 
engine. It is a five place job. It was a complete success. 

All pilots are urged to visit the field. Gas and oil are 
available on the field, also complete parts for planes. 
Seattle, Wash. 

By lver igelsmd and Raymond D. Harris 

Flying, both Service and commercial, has been very active 
in and around Seattle, centering about the airport, Sand Point 
Field. The Army maintains airdrome facilities for its local 
Reserve officers, under the command of Lieut. T. J. Koenig. 
Several commercial fliers make Sand Point their base and the 
Boeing Airplane Co. does much of its flight testing from 
Seattle’s airport. The field offers accommodations for both 
land and water aircraft, having an excellent, gently sloping 
sandy bench where its northern end borders on Lake Washing- 
ton, and having a fair sized north and south runway free 
from obstructions at either end for the landing of airplanes. 
The winds are almost invariably north and south. A standard 
Army steel hangar affords housing for the JN6H and two 
DH planes maintained for the use of the field personnel and 
Reserve officers. Small and Reiner, commercial operators, 
have an excellent tent hangar for the protection of their 
Lincoln-Standard. Three civil service employees, Merrill Mus- 
grave, Louis Larson and Robert Akin, all ex-Air Service men 
and excellent mechanics, keep the Army planes in the best 
of condition. Service for visiting planes as well as to the 
commercial fliers located at the field is available through the 
cooperation of the local oil companies. A Post Exchange 
under Army supervision, is operated by Dooley and Solbeck. 
The proprietors of the Post Exchange also act as an informa- 
tion bureau, directing visitors to the airplane operators who 
do passenger carrying, pointing out features of interest at the 
field, etc. Thus every facility necessary to a growing air- 
port is provided. 

Plans are now definitely under way to enlarge and improve 
Sand Point Field, with a view to its being used as a Naval 
Flying base in addition to its present functions as an Army 
Reserve field and as a commercial airport. Approximately 
four hundred acres of land adjacent to the present rather 
narrow field are involved in condemnation proceedings re- 
cently instituted. An enormous amount of clearing, levelling 
and grubbing out of stumps will be necessary before the total 
area of the proposed field will be available to flying, but when 
the work has been completed, Seattle, the Army and the 
Navy will be able to boast of one of the finest landing fields 
and seaplane bases to be found in the country. It will be 
bordered on two sides by sandy benches and will have a field 
large enough for the landing of a Barling Bomber or a stu- 
dent on his first solo. Yes, two or three. 

There are several commercial fliers operating in and around 
Seattle. Walt Remer and Ray Small, with a beautifully 
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finished brand-new Lincoln-Standard, make their headquarters 
at Sand Point and have been doing considerable commercial 
work both here and at Tacoma. They keep their plane in 
the very best of condition and its attractive appearance makes 
a good impression wherever it is seen. Louis C. Goldsmith 
and Ed. Ledig have been flying a JN from Sand Point, doing 
both passenger carrying and instructing. L. V. Crosby flies 
a JN from Sand Point Field, doing exhibition work with A. 
Staples, parachute jumper. Staples, who has also been flying 
with Goldsmith and Ledig, has made several successful double 
and triple jumps at fairs and celebrations this summer, and 
is the only man in this vicinity doing work of this kind at the 

There are also several flying boats and seaplanes operating 
from the various lakes and waterways hereabout. “Dutch” 
Huber carries passengers from Madison Park Beach with his 
Sea Gull. Eddie Hubbard still flies America’s (and, perhaps, 
the world’s) oldest commercial air mail route between Seattle 
and Victoria, B. C., using a Boeing flying boat. Kenneth 
Guycr and “Sleepy” Hill, both formerly of Spokane, have a 
Lincoln-Standard equipped with pontoons with which they 
have been barnstorming wherever waterways provided opera- 
ting bases. 

There are over fifty Air Sendee Reserve officers in this 
vicinity, of which number about one-half fly actively from 
Sand Point Field. At present the greater portion of these 
nre at Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif., attending the summer 
Reserve encampment. Seattle’s quota of thirty-six was entire- 
ly filled, so that, with Lieutenant Koenig’s absence from Sand 
Point, he having also left for the encampment, in addition 
to the thirty-six Resen - e officers, Army flying activities in 
Seattle have been temporarily suspended. 

The Boeing Company's contribution to the forthcoming 
attempt of the Navy to span the Pacific by air has been in 
evidence at Sand Point during the past two weeks. It con- 
sists of a monster but beautifully proportioned flying boat, 
equipped with two Packard engines of 800 hp. each. Flight 
tests have been in progress during the past week, and, with 
the exception of n few Slight changes, the design was found 
to be very satisfactory. 

The Boeing mail plane was recently tested at Sand Point 
and was later flown to San Francisco by Eddie Hubbard and 
Les Towers. The plane is a beautiful job, having a mono- 
coque fuselage, a neatly cowled Liberty engine, a divided, 
oleo type landing gear and various other features of interest. 

Seattle will soon see a Farman “Sport” in operation, as 
Basil Malan of the Reserves has purchased the one formerly 
belonging to the Foster Russell Co. of Spokane, from the 
estate of the late Mr. Russell. He plans to have it shipped 
to Seattle soon and to have certain repairs and alterations 
made on it so that it will be ready to fly before the advent of 
the season of bad weather. 


Lawrence A. Danison Dies in Accident 

Lawrence A. Danison, instructor at Stow Field, near 
Akron, died as a result of an airplane accident near the 
flying field Thursday evening, Aug. G, and Anthony Salcy, 
a student, escaped with minor injuries. 

According to Saley, who was flying the plane at the time, 
one bank of the motor stopped firing while the plane was 
being climbed over a woods just beyond the field and crashed 
to the ground at the edge of the grove of trees. 

Danison, in the front cockpit, sustained a fractured skull 
and died an hour after his arrival at an Akron hospital. 

He was well known in Akron aviation circles, having oper- 
ated planes from several fields there during the past three 
years. He had also been identified with commercial aviation 
in Cleveland and Toledo, the home of his parents. 

During the war lie was a lieutenant in the Air Service 
and was an instructor at Kelly Field, Tex. 

Danison was a founder and one of the directors of the Com- 
mercial Aircraft Association and a member of the Akron 
Chapter, National Aeronautic Association. 

His death occurred a year and one day following that of 
Harold A. Kullberg, Canadian war "ace,” killed in an in- 
struction flight last summer. Kullberg and Danison had been 


associated in Akron for several years. Danison was un- 

Another Air Mail Route 

General New Aug. 22. Starting at New York the proposed 
route would embrace the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 



A very interesting float featuring the Goodyear CZI 


Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, Wilmington, N. C., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., Jacksonville, Da- 
tona, West Palm Beach and Miami, Fla. The route would 
he 1,350 mi. in length. 

The petition was signed by the postmasters of the various 
cities mentioned. The Postmaster General will conduct an 
investigation to see if such a route would be feasible and if 
this fact is established, he will advertise for bids under the 
terms of the law passed at the last session of Congress. 

Airplane Carries Pipe Line 

Fifty-nine tons of 10, 15 and 20 in. steel pipe, total length 
6,000 ft., is being transported by airplane from Rivulet, 
Mont., to the Independence Placer Mining company’s prop- 
erty on the upper north fork of the Clearwater River in the. 
old Moose City district of Idaho. The plane is operated by 
D. A. Di Fiore of Boise. 

This is believed to be the first time that aircraft has under- 
taken this sort of a job. The load for each of the 150 trips 
is from 700 to 800 lb. Several trips are being made daily. 
The distance in the air from Rivulet to the mine is 24 mi. 

The pipe, made in Spokane, whence it was train shipped to 
Rivulet, is in four-foot lengths and is loaded in the pit be- 
tween the pilot and the engine. Some of it is lashed to the 
car. The plane carries the cargo over the 6,000 ft. range of 
the Bitter Root mountains. Were it not for the plane, which 
makes the round trip in less than an hour, the freight would 
have to be taken in by mule pack train, which takes two days 
to make the one way trip. The pipe line will furnish power 
for the hydraulics. 

Konigsberg-Moscow 

The Deruluft line from Konigsberg to Moscow continues 
to keep up a steady volume of traffic. During the month of 
July, 56 flights were made covering 41,800 mi. and carrying, 
138 passengers, 2,004 lb. of mail and 21,385 lb. of express 
matter. This gives an average of 2.46 passengers, 35.8 lb. of 
mail and 382 lb. of express per trip. This line has connec- 
tions nt Konigsberg with Berlin, Amsterdam and London and 
from Moscow, by the Ukrwosduehput, with Charkow, Odessa, 
Orel and Kiev. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

Model Airway 

One of tlic most interesting activities of the U. S. Army 
Air Service since the war has been the establishment and 
maintenance of the Model Airway. The operation of this 
Airway has served two important purposes, that of training 
Air Service personnel in cross country flying, and demonstra- 
tion of the practicability of commercial aerial navigation. 
Not only have these two purposes been accomplished, but 
also a very considerable service has been rendered in the 
transportation of personnel and supplies for the Army Air 
Service. 

The Model Airway was first established in May, 1922, con- 
necting New York, Washington, Norfolk and Dayton. Later 
the operations were extended to Detroit and Rantoul, and at 
the present time, the original system has been extended to in- 
clude St. Louis, Kansas City, Muskogee, Dallas, Ft. Worth 
and San Antonio. At the end of the fiscal year 1925, the 
weekly schedule provided for flights totaling 7,000 mi. These 
are accomplished by eight Air Service stations, each sending 
one plane over the Eastern or Southern Divisions every other 
week. Each trip averages approximately 2,200 mi., with 
eighteen stops in the route. 

Because of the experimental work which is centered at Mc- 
Cook Field, Dayton, Ohio, the central control office has been 
placed at this station. This facilitates the carrying out of tests 
on special equipment designed for aerial navigation, and in 
addition it is much more centrally located than the original 
control point at Bolling Field, Washington, D. C. At each 
Airways station an officer is assigned to special Airways duty 
and his activities include the general supervision of the Air- 
ways system at his station, the meteorological service, com- 
munications and passenger reservations. 

The Model Airway is fiown by various pilots, in order that 
the valuable training provided may be shared by as many offi- 
cers as possible. 

Three years statistics in the operation of the Model Air- 
way give: Number of trips started, 546; Flights made, 544; 
Number of trips completed, 525; Number of passengers car- 
ried, 849, Hours flown, 11,583; Number of miles flown, 951,- 
130; Pounds of express carried, 46,707. 

In all of the flying shown in the statistics above, there 
have been no fatalities, and a total of only fourteen crashes, 
in which no injuries were sustained, or if any, only of a minor 
nature. All this flying has been done also at no additional 
expense, inasmuch ns the existing personnel and lacilitics of 
the Army were used exclusively. The cities at which stops 
were made have played no small part in the economy of oper- 
ation of the Model Airway, having given the aviators special 
rates at hotels, etc. 


One o.f the most important features of the Model Airway 
is the development of a meteorological service. The increasing 
commercial activity in aeronautics indicates that the present 
meteorological service will not be able to take care of future 
needs, for which rear on the Signal Corps and the Weather 
Bureau are cooperating to take care of the situation. The 
present organization, which is of the greatest importance to 
the Model Airway, is responsible tor lntorumtion relative to 
the weather < onditions being made available to aviators 
throughout the entire Air Service. The value of the meteor- 
ological service and the work of the Weather Bureau in con- 
nection with the flying of long cross-country routes has lead 
to the formation of a board, consisting of ti representative of 
t' e Signal Corps, representative of the Army Air Service, the 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, and the Weather Bureau, to 
formulate plans for meeting future requirements. 

The various cities and towns along the route have cooperated 
enthusiastically with the Army Air Service m the preparation 
and maintenance of flying facilities and landing fields in their 
various cities, the marking of the names of the cities or towns 
on prominent buildings, etc. 

Photographic Tour 

Capt. A. W. Stevens, A-.S., who just recently returned from 
an aerial photographic mission with the Alexander Hamilton 
Rice Expedition in Brazil, and Lieut. John A. Macrcady, of 
altitude and non-stop transcontinental flight fame, left 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, recently on a photographic trip 
which will take two to three months to accomplish. Their 
Dellaviland, equipped with the latest design photographic 
apparatus, will be used in taking aerial views of practically 
all of the scenic points of interest in our western states. 

This is not a new mission for these two officers, as on a 
former trip they succeeded in obtaining some wonderful 
photographs of theretofore inaccessible places — aerial views 
which lacked only the coloring of their natural setting to 
reveal the beauty of our western heights and canyons. 

Their itinerary this year is an extensive one, following a 
main route with occasional side trips for the camera’s eye to 
record the scenic wonders that lay to either side. After 
arriving at Chicago on the start of the trip, they will follow 
the Air Mail route to Cheyenne, Wyo. From Cheyenne a 
side trip will be made to photograph Rocky Mountain 
National Bark, the flying field at Denver and Fort Collins, 
Fort Morgan, Fort Lupton, and Fort D. A. Russell. If 
weather conditions arc favorable and visibility and the 
absence of clouds permit, photographs will be made of Pike's 
Peak. From Cheyenne they will fly to Rock Springs, thence 
to Pocatello, Idaho, and through Yellowstone National Park 
to obtain views that were missed on their former trip due to 



Fought UOI photographed at Quantico. Va.. in gloni of B.B.T. flood light, alter teat of the landing light 
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THE TRAINING CAMP 

113th Obs. Squadron 

One of the most progressive Air Service organizations is 
the 38th Division Air Service, Indiana National Guard. It 
is made up of the 113th Observation Squadron, the 113th 
Photo Section and a Medical Detachment. This organization 
was in camp at Wilbur Wright Field from Aug. 2 to 16. The 
headquarters of the 38th Division are at Kokomo, Ind., where 
a flying field is maintained, and where flying is carried on 
regularly every week-end, weather permitting; but for the 
summer encampment, Wilbur Wright Field at Fairfield, Ohio, 
has been chosen. 



Capt. W. F. Donnelly, of the Regular Army, is the Air 
Service instructor, assigned to the Indiana National Guard. 
Major A. W. Robins is the commanding officer of Wilbur 
Wright Field, and the present camp was under his super- 
vision. Major James C. Patten of Indianapolis, is the Divi- 
sion Air Service Officer in command of the camp. Following 
are the Staff Officers of the organization. Capt. J. G. Colgan, 
inspector; Capt. W. F. Donnelly, instructor; Staff Sgt. L. M. 
Johnson, sergeant instructor; Major James C. Patten, Division 
Air Service officer; Capt. Charles R. Bowers, C.O. 113th Obs. 
Sqdn.; Capt. H. M. Rhorer, C.O. Medical Detach.; Lieut. 
R. I*’. Taylor, C.O. 113th Photo Sec.; Capt. R. A. Williams, 
adjutant; Lieut. L. K. Lindahl, supply; Capt. J. W. Ziegler, 
operations & intelligence; Lieut. C. Shockley, transportation: 
Lieut. R. T. Rooney, Lieut. L. R. Aretz, engineering; Lieut. 
O. W. Hovarter, armament; Lieut. W. E. George, communi- 
cations. 

The 113th Observation Squadron is well able to take care 
of itself. It maintains seven Curtiss JN airplanes for train- 
ing purposes, and a DeHaviland plane for the Regular Army 
instructor. Captain Donnelly. These planes flew from Ko- 
komo to Fairfield on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 2, bringing four- 
teen of the officers along, and the rest of the officers and men 
traveled by Army truck or by train. They immediately es- 
tablished themseives in one of the empty buildings used 
as barracks in wartime, and they established a mess tent 
nearby where all their meals were prepared. They did 
not call upon the 88th Squadron at Wilbur Wright 
Field to service their ships, but their own men did 
this work just as they would be required to do if they were 
in camp 50 mi. from the nearest town. The first thing that 
they did on Monday was to test their parachutes which they 
brought with them. Dummies were used in the test and every 
parachute opened within the prescribed time. The Squadron 
was especially complimented by the Parachute Department at 
Wilbur Wright Field for the excellent care they had taken of 
their parachutes and the civilian mechanics at Wilbur Wright 
were equally emphatic in their expressions of approval at the 
condition of the planes nnd engines. 

The morale of the officers and men is unusually high. So 
great a pride do they take in their organization that two of 
the enlisted men who are now employed in New York City 
returned by train to Kokomo at their own expense in order 
to be on hand when the camp should begin. These men were 


Sgt. L. B. Jones and Sgt. Harry Weicoff. 

During the camp, the enlisted men in the squadron, under 
the direction of their Engineer Officer, gave all the airplanes 
a thorough reconditioning and overhauling. While this was 
in progress, other airplanes were loaned to the Squadron by 
Wilbur Wright Field. 

Several weeks before the opening of the camp, a training 
schedule was prepared, which showed the exact program of 
work for each day. 

These schedules were followed with practically no change 
or deviation. 

Following is a list of officers attending the camp: Major 
James C. Patten, Indianapolis, Ind.; Capt Chas. R. Bowers, 
Frankfurt, Ind.; Capt. Roy T. Rooney, Kokomo, Ind.; Capt. 
John W. Ziegler, Kokomo, Ind.; Capt. Raymond A. Williams, 
Kokomo, Ind.; 1st Lieut. Lawrence I. Aretz, Kokomo, Ind.; 
1st Lieut. Leon K. Lindahl, Kokomo, Ind.; 1st Lieut. Richard 
F. Taylor, Kokomo, Ind.; 1st Lieut. Waldo E. George, Ko- 
komo, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. Clyde Schockley, Kokomo, Ind.; Capt. 
Lee Brutus, Eau Gallie, Fla.; 1st Lieut. Harry C. Pierce, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. Olin W. Hobarter, Kokomo, 
Ind.; 2nd Lieut. Ross B. Tudor, Kokomo, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. 
Philip C. Wallace, Kokomo, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. Elwin D. Alex- 
ander, Indianapolis, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. Ralph T. Ryan, Kokomo, 
Ind.; 2nd Lieut. John G. Deater, Kokomo, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. 
Chas. E. Halstead, Indianapolis, Ind.; 2nd Lieut. Lewis Spill- 
man, New York City; 2nd Lieut. H. J. McKee, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 

Schiff Trophy 

The Schiff Memorial trophy which was to be presented to 
the Naval aviator credited with the greatest number of hours 
in the air without serious accident to plane or personnel 
was awarded to Lieut. Reginald Des 
Noyes Thomas, U.S.N.R.F., on ac- 
tive duty at the Naval Reserve 
Air Station, Squantum, Mass. 

Lieutenant Thomas is credited 
with 583 hr. 43 min. flying time 
during the year without accident. 
He is the first to win this trophy 
which was donated by the family 
of Lieutenant Schiff who was 
killed while on active duty at the 
Navnl Air Station, Hampton Roads. 

The second in number of hours 
without accident was Capt. Harold 
D. Campbell, U. S. Marine Corps, 
credited with 464 hr. 10 min. fly- 
ing time. He was on duty with 
Observation Squadron No. 2 San 
Diego, Calif. 

Third, Lieut. Vernon F. Grant, 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 410 
hr. 45 min. Fourth, Lieut. C. A. 
Schildhnuer, Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory, Philadelphia, 334 hr. 35 min. 
Fifth, Lieut, (jg) F. H. Couant, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, 319 hr. 17 

President Coolidge presented the Schiff Memorial trophy at 
White Court. Swampscott, Mass., on Wednesday, Aug. 26. 

Lieut. W. M. Dillon flew from Anacostia to Boston Aug. 
25 to deliver the Schiff Memorial Trophy. 

Lieutenant Thomas enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force as 
an ensign in April, 1917, and was assigned to duty at the 
Naval Air Station, Squantum, Mass. In October. 1917, he 
went from Squantum to the Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla. 
In December, 1917, while at Miami, he was appointed a naval 
aviator. In March, 1918, he left Miami nnd went to the 
Naval Aviation Forces in France. From that time until Jan- 
uary, 1919, he served at the Naval Air Stations at Le Croisic. 
France, and Pauillnc, France, which last he commanded. In 
August, 1923, he was recalled to active duty as executive 
officer of the Naval Reserve Air Station, Squantum, Mass,, 
which was then organized. 
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THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O^B.^STAR RODTE^ ^ ^ bill SA! ^ P 1 ® 00 


ILLINOIS Only SO mitre l reel ol Cl, (carlo 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 

Learn to Fly at oar up tomato 'srt.Ml‘ at very reasonable prices. 
Complete ground and air 

| 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE JIOMPANY, Inc. 

Airplane Supplies Flving School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 


Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address- 

Field. Chicago, III. n’rOe /or aool/rt «0 S. Michigan Are. 


ILLINOIS 
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ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 


KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

LIGHT PLANES 

Parts. Instruction, Blueprints Ss-Ss. Propellors »io. 
Circular Free LAWRENCE. KANSAS 


MICHIGAN BURNS-FLYERS 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
2002 Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

FLYING FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 


XW /“hunt aviation company 

503 HAMMOND BUILDING 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
Oldest School in Middle West 


MICHIGAN 

J. V. Piersol P. & w. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Weaver 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
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MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying In- 
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PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Cliflord Webster— Instructor 
Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 


O/7/O ^ ^ LEARN FLYING RIGHT ^ 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 

write ton further particulars 

JOHNSONS’ FLYING SERVICE, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
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PUBLISHER’S 


There are times during a lull in controversies 
and advocacies when certain points become clearer 
and partisanship animosities lose their warping in- 
fluence. This confession is not the result of summer 
heat or contrition of spirit but comes from a reali- 
zation that perhaps the actual power of aircraft 
in warfare is being overestimated by its best 
friends. And this overstating of the case for 
aviation it will be seen may have nothing to do 
with the inherent possibilities of aerial fighting at 
all. It is exclusively concerned with the material 
and personnel problem. Here there seems to be 
a blank wall that is almost insurmountable. To 
boldly ask a very pertinent question: “Will the 
next war be fought in the air ?” 


If any one wants to do some very disconcerting 
figuring let him take the number of combatant 
aircraft that will probably be available at the start 
of any war and then apply the estimated figure of 
about 75 per cent a month destruction or to put it 
more correctly, replacement need, and he will 
come upon a condition that should be given much 
more thought in aviation discussions than has been 
the case in the past. The public has been pretty 
well informed that the life of an airplane in peace 
times is three years. But less has been said about 
the tremendous difference in time of war. With 
naval vessels, the great sea engagements are few 
and very far between, but with aircraft, zero hour 
is the beginning of a depletion at the staggering 
rate of almost complete annihilation every two 
months. If a country should start a war with 
1000 fighting airplanes of exceptional war value 
and struck with the full force that we hear so much 
about in military and naval discussions, it is gen- 
erally conceded, particularly abroad, that at the 
end of the first month there would only be about 
250 of the 1000 available for the second month’s 


When it is remembered that it takes at least 
two or three months for even a well equipped air- 
plane factory to begin to produce replacement 
aircraft in quantities, not to mention the time to 
make engines the difficulty becomes apparent. 
Meanwhile, the land and sea forces would have 
to be relied on, it may as well be granted. But 
when it is further admitted that these forces 
will be blind without air services the dilemma be- 
comes more acute. In fact, we are discussing 
what may be considered one of the skeletons in 
every nation's aviation closet. Of course everyone 
will immediately urge that there be kept in stock 
a reserve stock of airplanes sufficiently large to 
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keep our air forces in the air until replacements 
can be made, bu' when it is remembered that the 
United States will have spent since the war a half 
a billion dollars and not secured an adequate air 
equipment, the financial element becomes a prob- 
lem of the' greatest importance. When it is 
further remembered that only about five per cent 
of the men in any air force are needed for actual 
flying duty, the personnel problem enters. It may 
be unpleasant to face these difficulties but it is 
better to have them discussed before a disastrous 
experience than to wait and have the facts develop 
from neglect. 


The purpose of bringing this serious question up 
for consideration at this time is a belief that some 
solution to the problem can be found if the im- 
portance of the matter is discussed frankly and not 
avoided. To inform the public of the possibilities 
of air warfare and not emphasize the replacement 
need is a dangerous procedure. Unfortunately, 
the production of aircraft during the war has 
rightly or wrongly left a bad impression with the 
taxpayers. We hear of little being done by the 
War Department to gather into its inner circles 
aircraft experts, as is being done in nearly all other 
industries. The development of our air power is 
being left to those who have fought its battles 
against the greatest odds, and have only succeeded 
in making the older arms realize that if they do 
not adopt aircraft it will supplant their special 
interests. In fact, it sometimes seems that the 
older services recognize the disadvantageous posi- 
tion that aircraft will be in shortly after the 
beginning of hostilities and are counting on this 
fact to discount the claims of the so-called air 


It would seem to be a good policy for those 
who are trying to arouse a greater interest in things 
aeronautical to stress, during the coming aircraft 
discussions, the following facts: That air forces 
require replacements of materiel and personnel 
more quickly than any other known form of war 
activities; lhat a country that is without replace- 
ments will find its other forces operating blindly; 
that replacements cannot come out of stock but 
take several months to be made ; that it is cheaper 
to make provision to have a continuous air action 
than to wait and try to provide the equipment in 
the feverish heat of war enthusiasm. All of which 
is cast on the waters with the hope that it may 
receive the earnest consideration that it de- 
serves.— L.D.G. 



Winning Confidence 


• A ERI AL navigation today is facing squarely 
'JL the problem of educating the general 
public to its immediate uses and its possibili- 
ties. The big advances in the construction of 
aircraft in recent years — one achievement fol- 
lowing close on the heels of another — have 
made obsolete the belief that undue risk of life 
and property was inherent to their use. 

Out-of-date though this belief has become, 
public confidence in air transportation is to be 
won only by consistent and adequate demon- 
stration of the dependability of today's air- 
craft. 

No greater factor in building up this confi- 
dence can be cited than the success of the 
United States transcontinental daily air mail 
line, inaugurated July 1, 1924. This line has 
continued on time table basis, virtually with- 
out interruption — delays, even through the 
rigors of winter, affecting only three per cent 
of the scheduled flights. 

The effect of this performance has been to 
arouse greater appreciation of the reliability 
of modern air transportation. Increasing gen- 


eral interest in aeronautics is to be noted every- 
where, and men closest to the aircraft indus- 
try have not hesitated to express the opinion 
that we have already entered the “flying era.” 

Realizing the important part which gaso- 
line and lubricating oil play in the proper 
functioning of aircraft engines, and thus in 
the further upbuilding of that confidence 
which is essential to a more widespread use of 
air facilities, the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has spared no effort in developing 
aviation gasoline and oils of utmost depend- 
ability. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind 
and Superla Aero Oils have proved their effi- 
ciency by thousands of miles of successful 
flying. They have won the confidence of flyers 
because of their uniformity and reliability. 

A distribution system designed and main- 
tained especially for the convenience of avia- 
tors makes available Stanolind Aviation Gas- 
oline and Stanolind and Superla Aero Oils 
at most flying fields throughout the Middle 
West. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 




—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

— Super-Performance In the 3 Stater Clan— 

— Seaplane cr Landplane to Suit Your desires- 
— Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 

Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 

HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 

HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Hying I Aoests I Spares of All Kinds 


Aerial Photography 
ice: Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Used Ships /or Sale 
Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course— $200.00 


AEROPLANE MOTORS— Gnome 160 H.P. new comple 
cylinder 292 pounds suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ice 
wagons, P.O.B. Dayton. O. *25.00. Lo Rhone 120 H.P. 
for making radial engines) complete *100.00. Hispano 
complete boxed crated P.O.B. Minneapolis *750.00. Hi 




Harold Evans Hartney 
Aviation Scientist and Consultant 

(President, Yellow Aircab Company of Amen 

528 Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


The Reed Propeller (Patented) 
Foreign Department 


U. S. LICENSEES— Curtiss_Aeroplmne & M 

WORLD’S SPEED RECORD — 1922— Mitche 
WORLD’S SPEED RECORD— 1924 — Istr 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD. MINIMUM CHARCE $2.50. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS. CARE AVIATION. 225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and parts; price must be FOR SALE: New stock cotton wing covers; Jennie or 

low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, Canuck lowers $13.00, uppers $14.00. Standard lowers 

Anglum, Mo. $14.00, uppers $16.00. Linen covers 10% above these prices 

FOR SALE i Cum*, Hta ™* J» ”> *■» “ ii.tanc. tn» IS ». 76. it .h-frii Ch 

tancOha MKAr. IM SmSt, ,7.00. N.» oil pop, 80o. Sow Hio. k» 

ton. R. R. Snrr, V, million. 01, ,0. switches ,1.90. New Hiseo mens, rit-lif nnO left 11 n on 

FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or Hisso mag, made over to fit OXX $30.00. Easy starting, no 
K6 motor, set up and ready to flv. Curtiss Metropolitan Air- batteries. Hisso valves, new heavy type, $2.00. Hisso 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. cylinder blocks $30.00. Fine new DH wicker seats, very 

Hall Scott A-7-A, 100 H.P., 1450 R.P 
x 7, price $700.00. P.O. Box 845, Pennsv 
Washington, D. C. 

M., 4-cylinder, 5'/o Clear Acetate dope in wooden barrels $30.00. Heath Air 
vania Ave. Station, plane Company, Chicago, III. 


One Laird Swallow plane with OX5 
awav at bargain for quick sale. F. F. 
Tenn. 

ngine ready to fly Good proposition. Communicate with Dick Reeves, 195 9t! 
Frakes, Columbia, Street, Wellsbirg, W. Va. 


WANTED: OX5 and OXXG motors, new. Lots of twenty- testing, adjusting and making complete overhaul. Box 374 
five, fifty and one hundred. Box 364, AVIATION. AVIATION. 

FOR SALE: Immediate delivery 1 L 
Curtiss seagull, 1 Standard J-l, K-6 motor 
for quick sale. Lyhun Co., Inc., 412 Wes 
York City. 

oening seaplane, 1 150 Hispano-Suiza for sale. Motor at Chicago now in ship 

Attractive prices and still going strong. Taking out to put in 180 Hisso. A 
End Avenue, New bargain at $475.00. Address, Box 379, AVIATION. 


DOPE — Clear acetate $1.00 per gallon. Wood filler 5c per 28 horsepower Lawranee motors, $125.00. OX5, Stnrtevant 
lb. Altman Purchasing Syndicate, 249 Broadway, Buffalo, 200 H.P. Cnrtiss, LcRhone and Gnome motors and parts' 
N. V. Leather coats. Smith Machinery Company, Box 153, Houston 

CRACKED-UP. We pay highest prie 
lianl of Chicago. Canucks, Standards, , 
Also any other aircraft parts. Heath 
Chicago, 111. 


entries and others. WANTED immediately living boat M.F., Seagull, HS2L, or 

lirplane Company, Aeromaritte. Box 378, AVIATION. 


FOR SALE : One nearly new three-plac 
with new OXX6 motor, plywood to bae 
ance linen, aluminum wings, blue fuselage 
roomy seat for two passengers, built ne 
flown about ten hours. Worth $2,500. fo 
cash, no trade. One used OX5 motor i 
KD Standard JI with extra sets of wing ] 
Lincoln Standard Airplane Co., $150. 
Glenwood, Klickitat Co., Washington. 

thick wing plane, OX5, Standards assembled and test flown, $860.00 with in- 
of cockpits, bal- struct ions. Complete flying course, rigging and motor theory 
DH wheels, wide $175.0(L Shannon & Wert Bros. Aviation Company, Par- 

eluded " Alfhi F0R SALE — D-H-6, new OX5 motor, in first class con- 

arts, as shipped bv ‘“ t,0 ! u " 1,1 demonstrate, $1,250. Box 43, West Coxsaekie 
C. ’fi. HARRIS. 

Reliable pilot desires good ship on commission basis. Ex- 

FOR SALE: One 0X5 Jennv, good flv 
Leonard Dickman, R.R. No. 5, Box 11, Fr 

peiienced with Jennies, Standards, Canucks and De Havi- 
ng condition, $500. lands. Box 380 AVIATION. 


FOR SALE — Slightly used OXXG motor. Complete with 2 Curtiss Jennies. $l', 260.00 7adt‘; 
propeller and tools also $50 worth of new OXX6 parts, all $1,450.00; 2 OXX6 props. $25.00 each. Other spare parts a 
for $200. Tony Am-Rhein, Edwards, 111. all times. Niles Airways Company, Niles, Michigan. 

AVIATION 

Descriptions, photographs and dra 
olher magazine. 

For less than eight cents a week 1 
the only American weekly aircraft 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

Pin a Two Dollar Bill to the 
coupon and we will enter your 
trial order for the next 26 issuer. 

is written and edited by a staff trained to the aeronautical viewpoint for 
the man who is definitely interested or engaged in aeronautics. It presents 
fully and accurately each week the latest news and technical developments, 
rings of the latest aircraft appear first in AVIATION and frequently in no 

r U. S. Subscription — Four Dollars a year — you will receive 52 issues of 
publication and the recognized trade authority. 

AVIATION — 225 4th Avenue, New York. 

Send me the next 26 issues of AVIATION. Two Dollar, to cover i. 
enclosed. (Canada $2.50; Foreign $3.00) 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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Airplanes For Sale 

AS1A:L“?; S sffifLfsSft ift r»wa z&v&k,sn st 


LEARN" TO "fly 

$ 100 ^ 



Jjjg 

wsajrus,!"&!r*ai*! 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 



Higk, Speed, Continuance, Load 

RADIATORS IAMBLIN 

WATER AND Oil- 

Have all Worlds Records 


3o.ooo Radiators in working 


Etallis 


LAMBLIN, 36. BJ Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 


DOPES 


TITANINE, Inc. 


PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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ANZANI 

Aircraft Motors 



ELIAS 



THE ELIAS AIR MAIL PLANE TYPE Ml 
Designed for the Night Mail 

EXCELS IN 



n — Range 460 Miles 
ed 105 M.P.H. 


G.- Elias & Bro., 
BUFFALO, 





ANNOUNCEMENT 

FERDICO WATERPROOF 
AVIATION MARINE GLUE 

iSWAtrS 

L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 
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September 7, 1925 


MONUMENTAL 4 AIRCRAFT CO. 


Offices 

1030 N. CALVERT ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aerodrome 

LOGAN FIELD 
MARYLAND 


Warehouse: College Park, Md. 

Announcement to all users of aircraft 

We announce the purchase and arrival of three more car loads of JN and OX material, which 
complete the few shortages we had before. We are now better than ever able to serve our rapidly 
growing clientele. 

Just off our presses: our new 1925 catalogue No. 2. It contains some amazing prices and bar- 
gains of vital interest to anyone in any way connected with aviation. These bargains are made possible 
by the enormous volume of our business. We will gladly send you this catalogue. Write for it. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM IT: 


r« (26x4) - 
res, D.H. - 
ock Absorber (good li' 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


res. Inlet. 20 Ex. - 


Propellr 
Zenith Carbi 
JN double , 


Toothpick propclh 
Hisso 150 H.P. F 
D.H. wheels - 
Complete set 20 h 


$15.00 

$10.00 

$20.00 


rb. $550. each— $1,000. a pair. 

“THE LEVIATHAN OF THE AIRCRAFT FIELD ” 


Wire for Aircraft 

CHAMPION 

VICTORIOUS IN COUNTLESS RACING EVENTS 

m ’‘wrT m Your Life Depends 

ItM) Upon It 

In virtually every major rac- 
y,/ ing event during the past two 

vears, both in the United 

w 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 

WumstB* States and Europe, the win- 

C j ning cars used Champion 

Spark Plugs. 

TRENTON, N. J. Send for Catalog A-184 

fciT.'l Wherever speed, endurance, 

and deDendabilitv of engine 


AVIATION 

gives the greatest value of any aero- 
nautical publication — 

52 issues for 

$4 Domestic $6 Foreign 

$5 Canada 

Gardner Publishing Co., Inc. 

225 Fourth Ave. 

New York 


performance are vital — 
Champion, the better spark 
plug, is chosen. That’s why 
Champion is out-selling 
throughout the world. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Champion Spark Plug Company 


CHAMPION 

Dependable for Every Engine 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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A 

Accles & Pollock, Ltd 

Aeroplane, The 

Aircraft Service Directory 

Aircraft Supply Co 

Alexander Aircraft Co 

Anderson Aircraft Manufacturing Co. 

Auto Engine Works 

B 

Boeing Airplane Company.. 

C 

Carpenter, Ford A 

Champion Spark Plug Co 

Classified Advertising 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. . . 

D 

Decatur Aircraft Co 

Detroit Aviation School 


E 

Elias & Bros., Inc 

F 

Ferdinand & Co., L. W 

H 

Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co 

Hartney, Harold Evans 

Haskelite Mfg. Co 

Huff Daland Aero Corp 

I 

Ireland, 6. S 

Irwin Aircraft Co 

J 

Johnson Airplane & Supply Co 

Johnson Motor Products Co 

K 

Kellett, Wallace, Co 

L 

Lamblin, Etablissements 

Ludington Exhibition Co., Inc 

M 

Meyrowitz, Inc., E. B 

Monumental Aircraft Co 

N 

New Jersey Ver.eer Co 

Northrop, Marvin A 

0 

Ostergaard Aircraft Works 

P 

Paragon Engineers, Inc 

Perry-Ansten Mfg. Co. . . 

Pioneer Instrument Co 

Polachek, Z. II 

Prest, Clarence 0 

R 

Reed, S. A 

Robertson Aircraft Corporation.... 
Roehling’s Sons Company, John A. 

S 

Southern Airways, Tne 

Spalding Construction Co 

Standard Oil Company 

Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co 

T 

Tips & Smith 

Titanine, Ine. 

U 

Universal Steel Products, Inc 

W 

Where to Fly 

Woodson Engineering Co 

Wright Aeronautical Corp 
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The Aeroplane 


Published Weekly 


175, Piccadilly, London, W. I 
England 


Charles Grey 


Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 

1 year — $8.50 


Seven years devoted exclusively to the largest 
production of commercial aircraft in the U. S. 


nTe New 

SWALLOW 

<Tke Aristocrat of tke Air 

PRICE REDUCTION 

Immediate Delivery 

4-place OXX6 Motor 

$3150. 

THE SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

WICHITA, KANS. 


3-place OX5 Motor 

$2750. 
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Yackey Aircraft Co. 
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Now Ready 

Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price — Two Dollars 


Gardner Publishing Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in American 
Aeronautics. 


Address .. 
City 


m 


Name 
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ADJUSTABLE 

BRIDGE^.* 


LENS 

CLAMP 


VENTILATION 


OUTLET- 


.VENTILATlOf 

INLETS- 


LARGE CURVED 
'LENSES 


PNEUMATIC 
. CUSHION^- 


ng lightness with 
unlimited visual 




Opt 


520 FIFTH AVENUE AT 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL DETROIT LONDON PARIS 
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SPEED WITH SAFETY 




Curtiss Carrier Pigeon 


Let the Operator Keep Faith with the Public 


The public demand for the transportation of passengers, mails and express matter by the air route 
places a definite responsibility upon all those who are studying the problem of air operation. 

There seems to be no question that companies now organised will receive the sympathetic support of 
the public in exact proportion to the judgment, experience and honesty which they exercise in their 
pioneer operations. The greatest care must be used in organizing along practical and conservative lines 
The success or failure of this enterprise will depend largely on two factors, personnel and equipment. 

PERSONNEL. The personnel will be found available among that group of airmen produced by 
the war who are devoting their lives to the application of aviation to civilian needs. 

EQUIPMENT. Obviously the Aircraft Operating Companies, not themselves designers or builders, 
must select their equipment from the best which the aircraft industry can supply. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane S’ Motor Company, the oldest airplane and motor producer in the country, and the 
organization that has been the creative and productive source of the best military airplanes and motors, has directed 
its creative energy toward the commercial problem. It was the first company to design, build and test an airplane for 
the specific requirements of the Air Mail Service. The Curtiss Carrier Pigeon was at once accepted by the Post Office. 
The expert committee of the National Air Transport, Inc., after a coast'to'coast survey of available equipment, 
recommended the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, and the company at once placed an order for a quantity of these machines. 

As interchangeability of parts with consequent reduction in cost of maintenance was an important factor in 
the selection of the Carrier Pigeon by one company, so standardization of airplanes of one type and of one manufac' 
turer by the Post Office and the leading operating companies will make efficient and economical operation possible. 
The use by all pilots of one type, the standardization of interchangeable spare parts for general distribution from 
Curtiss stores throughout the country, and the reduced price of planes and parts through centralized quantity pro' 
duction will make the Carrier Pigeon the standard commercial airplane. For “feeder lines” the Curtiss Lark, a 
smaller prototype of the Pigeon, will shortly be available. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC, 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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